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PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 





Week Ending Saturday, December 31, 1977 





Interstate 75 Dedication 


Remarks by Telephone to Participants in the 
Dedication Ceremonies in Marietta, Georgia. 
December 21, 1977 


Governor GeorcE Busses. Hello, Mr. 
President. 

Tue Preswenr. Hi. How is it going? 

Governor Bussee. Everything is go- 
ing wonderfully well. 

Tue Presipent. Well, we have had 
two great transportation achievements in 
Georgia in one day. 

Governor Bussee. Well, let me say, 
Mr. President, that we have with us on 
the platform your Secretary of Transpor- 
tation on this, the most historic day in 
the history of transportation for our State. 

And the audience is aware of the fact 
that today we are opening the first high- 
way corridor from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico through Georgia. But what they 
are unaware of is the fact that you have 
just made possible on the same day the 
direct flight from Atlanta to London. So, 
I would like to announce that at this time. 

Bert Lance is standing here, too, and 
he said also he sold his stock today. So, 
this is a real great day here in Georgia 
now. [Laughter] 

THE PreEsIDENT. Well, it’s been a won- 
derful occasion for all of us to see such a 
fine completion of the most important in- 
terstate route in the Nation. And this is 


an achievement, I think also, George and 
those who are listening, for a proper in- 
terrelationship between those who are 
concerned about the beauty and the qual- 
ity of life in Georgia, who also want a 
good transportation system. 

Dr. Eugene Odum,’ working with Bert 
Lance and me several years ago, resolved 
some very difficult environmental ques- 
tions. And you and the Department of 
Transportation in Georgia have brought 
it to a very rapid conclusion. And, I think, 
the whole Nation is going to benefit from 
this superb route through the most beau- 
tiful regions of the country. 

Brock Adams has done a good job in 
forming a close working partnership with 
the Governors throughout the country, 
and I know it’s a time of celebration for 
the whole State. 

I am very glad that we finally got an- 
other joint project on which you and I 
were able to work, and that is direct in- 
ternational airline flights from Atlanta in- 
to Europe. And I believe that Georgia and 
Atlanta, under your superb leadership, is 
really making great progress. 

Governor Bussee. Mr. President, let 
me say that Senator Nunn had asked 
me—he is on the platform with us—to ex- 
press his appreciation. Senator Talmadge 


*Dr. Eugene P. Odum, director of the In- 
stitute of Ecology at the University of Georgia. 
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could not be with us, but I know that he 
and the Congressmen on the platform to- 
day join with me in thanking you for 
making this day possible in Georgia. 

And we are also delighted to have you 
back in Georgia for what I hope will be 
a very merry Christmas today. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very much, 
George. 

One of the things that is extraordinary 
about the completion of I-75 is that un- 
der the good work of seven different con- 
tractors, the highway has been completed 
in 3 years, which is one year ahead of the 
original work schedule. And it’s going to 
mean a lot to people trying to go to and 
from Atlanta in the holiday season to 
have I-75 open. 

And I am very proud of what you have 
done, what the Department of Transpor- 
tation has done in Georgia, and we look 
forward to concluding the other inter- 
state highway systems as rapidly as we 
can. 

But Tom Moreland? and Bert Lance 
made good partners for you and me. And, 
of course, the Congress has worked also as 
a part of that close partnership. 

I am very glad to be back in Georgia, 
and I hope that you will extend to every- 
one there my thanks for a wonderful wel- 
come back home, for the good support 
I’ve had in the first year as President. And 
I’m very proud to have a home where 
friendship and harmony exist in the State 
government. And we have _ benefited 
greatly in the White House from this 
strong support from back in Georgia. 

So, good luck to you, George, and my 
congratulations to all those who were in- 
volved in this rapid completion of a su- 
perb connector link now up and down our 


? Thomas D. Moreland, commissioner of the 
Georgia Department of Transportation and 
State highway engineer. 
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entire Nation. I know that it will help 
the people in Florida, in the Midwest, 
and all those in between. 

So, congratulations again. Merry 
Christmas to everybody. I’m very proud 


of the work you’ve done. 


GoverNor Bussere. Good day, Mr. 
President, and Merry Christmas. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, George; 
same to you. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 1:34 p.m. from 
his home in Plains, Ga., to participants in the 


dedication at the Cobb County Civic Center 
in Marietta, Ga. 


Farm Program 


Exchange of Letters With Mrs. Eston Luke of 
Baxley, Georgia. December 21, 1977 


December 21, 1977 
Dear Mrs. Luke: 

Thank you for writing about the prob- 
lems farmers are facing. 

Well publicized demonstrations in 
Georgia and around the country have 
brought home forcefully to the American 
people the fact that the welfare of Amer- 
ican consumers and American farm fami- 
lies cannot be separated. This ability of 
farmers to act together and focus public 
attention upon the problems of American 
agriculture is a new and healthy develop- 
ment. 

You and others who have written and 
called are asking what this administra- 
tion is doing to help farmers and how, as 
a farmer, I view the whole situation. 

This has been an even more difficult 
year than usual for many farmers. 
Drought has done terrible damage to 
some sections of our country. 

Our own home state has been one of 
the hardest hit. Last year Georgia pro- 
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duced 134 million bushels of corn. This 
year only 24 million bushels. 

There is a word for that situation and 
others like it across the country—‘“dis- 
aster” —and the disaster programs we in- 
herited were sadly inadequate to deal 
with so widespread a problem. 

Farmers have had to pay higher and 
higher prices for machinery, fuel, ferti- 
lizer, land and everything else needed to 
produce crops. When production ex- 
penses are going up and prices are going 
down, I know firsthand how impossible 
that situation can seem. 

In the 11 months since | took office, 
I’ve tried to face up to those problems 
with the best interests of both farmers 
and consumers in mind. I’d like to tell 
you about some of the steps we have 
taken since January, both through ad- 
ministrative action and by working with 
the Congress, that will ease the problems 
that now affect farmers. 

We passed a new farm bill this year— 
in record time—because both I and the 
Congress were aware that existing poli- 
cies and programs were inadequate. That 
bill went into effect this October and will 
be of great help to farmers next year. 

The new farm bill has several impor- 
tant features. It raises both loan levels 
and target prices. Target prices were in- 
creased 17 percent and will continue to 
increase each year as production costs go 
up. As I promised during the campaign, 
the bill links income support levels to cost 
of production. Also, the bill authorized 
formation of a farmer-held grain reserve 
to help stabilize farm markets in a way 
that will avoid a repeat of the mistakes of 
the early 1970's. 

The new Food and Agriculture Act of 
1977 also authorized $1.2 billion in wheat 
deficiency payments, more than $800 mil- 
lion above the amount authorized under 
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the old act. By December 1, checks were 
on their way to about 1.8 million farmers 
under this program. 

In April, even before the farm bill was 
passed, we reduced the interest rates on 
commodity and storage loans, boosted 
feed grain loan prices, and established a 
farmer-owned wheat and rice reserve. We 
later expanded this program, and an- 
nounced a feed grain reserve. To keep ex- 
cess grain from being turned over to the 
government, we liberalized the farm stor- 
age loan program. 

In May, the administration provided 
$479 million in emergency loans to help 
producers who had been hurt by the 
drought. Three months later I authorized 
another $50 million in loans. Later I 
signed legislation authorizing disaster 
payments based upon acre ge planted in- 
stead of upon outdated allotments. 

On August 31, we increased the loan 
rates for feed grains again. 

During these last 11 months, we have 
also made progress in international nego- 
tiations that affect our farmers. The re- 
sults here were good: An international 
sugar agreement has been formulated, 
an international wheat reserve is under 
discussion, and the multilateral trade ne- 
gotiations are again underway. 

Farm exports this year will be the high- 
est in the history of our country, and we 
will be making an even greater effort to 
sell American farm products abroad next 
year. 

We have not solved our farm prob- 
lems, but these efforts—along with record 
loan activity and stronger demand for our 
farm products—have pulled farm prices 
up. By the end of this year agricultural 
exports will be at their highest level in 
our Nation’s history. The price of wheat 
climbed from a season low of $2.03 a 
bushel in June to $2.48 in November. 
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The price of corn rose from $1.60 a 
bushel in September to $1.91 in 
November. 

A hundred pounds of sorghum sold for 
$2.52 in September, and $3.15 in Novem- 
ber. The average price received by farm- 
ers for soybeans moved from a season low 
of $5.27 to a November average of $5.68 
a bushel. 

Farm prices and income are still too 
low, but they have improved. Farm pro- 
duction costs are rising but not as fast as 
they did before. The prices of supplies, 
interest, taxes and wage rates have been 
essentially unchanged for the last three 
months. 

I hope farmers will continue to use the 
farm programs. They are now redesigned 
to help through periods, like the present 
one, when supplies are abundant and 
prices too low. 

One other chronic problem is that even 
when prices are high in the supermarket, 
they’re still too low on the farm. Farmers 
know—but most consumers don’t—how 
little of the food dollar actually goes to 
those who take the risks and produce the 
food. I promised as a candidate to try to 
hold down the “middleman” portion of 
food costs. We have taken steps to deal 
with this problem, too. 

My Agriculture Secretary, Bob Berg- 
land, a family farmer himself, has or- 
dered the Agricultural Marketing Service 
to conduct a full-scale investigation into 
the pricing of meat between the farmer 
and the consumer. The investigation is 
focused on pricing at the wholesale level, 
to see whether the current system blocks 
competition. 

We are spending $1.5 million this fiscal 
year to set up direct farmer-to-consumer 
marketing, a system which would elimi- 
nate the substantial costs associated with 
middleman mark-up. 

The Agriculture and Transportation 
Departments are jointly studying the food 
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transportation system, looking mainly at 
inequities in the system that prevent more 
efficient and less costly means for the 
movement of food. 

We have given our support to the idea 
of a food marketing commission. That 
commission would look into the whole 
food marketing system, including pricing 
at the middleman level. In commenting 
publicly on this issue, officials of this ad- 
ministration have focused particularly on 
the costs associated with transportation, 
advertising and packaging of food. 

I hope this letter answers some of your 
questions ; I wish it were possible for gov- 
ernment action to solve all the problems 
that farmers face. But you know that the 
combination of nature’s chance and the 
farmer’s determination makes that im- 
possible; that very challenge is what has 
drawn so many of us to farming. I respect 
that spirit, and I am glad for a chance to 
explain my views to you. 

I cannot promise that I will solve every 
problem. I know that is not what you 
want, and you know that no President 
and no government can do that. 

I cannot promise a guaranteed profit, 
but I have never met a farmer who asked 
for that. 

What farmers want is a fair chance, 
and I do believe we can and have begun 
to change the policies of this government 
so that the farm family gets a decent 
break. If the changes we’ve made this 
year don’t have the results we expect, they 
will themselves be changed. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarrTER 


[Mrs. Eston Luke, Route 6, Box 201, Baxley, 
Georgia 31513] 


December 14, 1977 


Dear Sir: 

Please help farmers in their efforts to 
get better prices for their crops. We de- 
serve a decent living for our hard work 
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as U.S. farmers produce such a fine fare 
for all Americans and many others. 
Thank you, 
Mrs. Eston LUKE 
Route 6, Box 201 
Baxley, Georgia 31513 


NOTE: The texts of the letters were released 
at Plains, Ga. 


Plains, Georgia 


Informal Exchange With Hugh Carter, Sr., at 
Mr. Carter’s Antique Shop. 
December 22, 1977 


Mr. Carter. On this farm thing, you 
know, they came over here; couldn’t get 
anybody to give them a welcome. I went 
over there. 

THE Preswent. I am glad you did. 
I mentioned you in my press conference. 

Mr. Carter. I know you did. I heard 
it. That’s great. But, you know, I knew 
you were for them, but it was hard for 
me to—they were a little angry, you 
know. They wanted you down here. They 
started shouting, you know, “We want 
Jimmy. We want Jimmy. Where’s 
Jimmy?” 

THE PresiwEnT. [Inaudible|—going to 
hear about the letter to the farmer. I 
know they have got the headlines in the 
Columbus paper. I just wonder if they got 
it in the Atlanta paper. Have you looked 
at it? 

Mr. Carter. I haven’t gone through 
this yet. I just got it. You want to look 
at it? 

THE Present. No, I don’t—there it 
is. I just wanted to be sure it was cov- 
ered. 

I got a letter from a woman in Baxley, 
a widow, and she and her young son run 
the farm. So, I just sent her—the paper 
Says a seven-page telegram explaining the 
way I felt about the farm program. 
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The new bill that we passed didn’t go 
into effect until October, and it will take 
care of a lot of our problems. Of course, 
we have still got a serious problem when 
we don’t make a crop. And land prices, 
as you know, have leveled off. They were 
going up 10 to 15 percent a year, which 
kept prices going up. They have kind of 
leveled off. And there’s also, you know, 
farmers have got a tremendous capital in- 
vestment, much more than the average 
businessman. 

Mr. Carter. Well, that’s true. Another 
thing, you know, Jimmy, some of them 
need to keep their cool. You know, a lot 
of them are getting mad, and I think this 
is wrong. 

THE Preswenr. I think they had some 
violence in Texas. 

Mr. Carter. I know. I saw it on TV 
last night. 

THE Present. As long as the farm- 
ers let consumers know they have got a 
problem, that’s good. But if they ever turn 
the consumers against them, they will be 
worse off than they were before. What’s 
best for the consumers is to have the 
family farmers strong and have a sound 
financial base to keep prices from fluctu- 
ating so wildly. 

NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 
8:45 a.m. 


Plains, Georgia 
Informal Exchange With Reporters During a 


Walking Tour of Plains. December 22, 1977 
Reporter. Mr. President, what is the 
story about the OPEC decision this morn- 
ing? 

Tue Preswwent. I’m just glad that 
they decided to freeze the price, and I 
hope it will be for the whole year of 1978. 

Q. How much was a hunting license the 
last time you bought it? Do you remem- 
ber? 
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Tue Presiwent. The same thing, I 
believe. 


Q. $4.25? 


Tue Presivent. But I buy one every 
year. 


Q. What are you going to be doing 
while you are down here? 


Tue Preswent. I might do a little 
reading. 


Q. On your trip coming up? 
Q. What about the budget and taxes? 


THE PreswenT. Well, I’ve got all the 
notebooks on the different countries we 
are going to go to after Christmas. Then 
I am going to put the final touches on 
the Executive order on the intelligence 
community. I'll do that while I am here. 


Q. Have you pretty much finished with 
the budget, your final decisions now? 


THE Present. Yes. I signed off on all 
the decisions yesterday morning. I’ll have 
a brief session when I get back after 
Christmas just to look at the summary. 
And they are what they call “scrubbing” 
the budget now to make sure that the 
estimates are the best we can 


Q. What’s the price? 
THE PRESENT. I'll tell you later. 


Q. A balanced budget is still a goal and 
not a dream now? 


THE PresivenT. Absolutely. 


Q. How about this Executive order on 
the intelligence community. Is that to set 
up the whole intelligence 


THE PrEsIwweEnT. Yes. I’ve already been 
over it once. It’s in the final form now. 
But I’ve got to read it before I sign it. 


I'll see you all later. 


NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 
9 a.m. 
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Plains, Georgia 


Exchange With Reporters Following a Meeting 
With a Group of Farmers. 
December 24, 1977 


Reporter. Mr. President, could you tell 
us about the meeting, sir? 

THE PreswwENT. It was a good meet- 
ing. I sympathize with them and under- 
stand a lot of things that they say. Many 
items that farmers buy have gone up 300, 
400, 500 percent. Farmers are heavily de- 
pendent on energy, for instance, not just 
oil and natural gas for drying crops but 
that’s where fertilizer comes from. And 
the same fertilizer that I used to sell down 
at Carter’s Warehouse when I was here 
4 or 5 years ago cost $40 and now costs 
$95 or $100. Five, ten, fifteen is a—[in- 
audible|—that’s a standard around here. 
The same way with nitrogen; it’s gone up 
probably 

Q. We are having a little difficulty hear- 
ing you, Mr. President; I’m sorry. 

THE PresipentT. Ann [Ann Compton, 
ABC News], I didn’t want to have a press 
conference. 


I sympathized with them. They are 
good folks and they are trying to do things 
peacefully and let the consumers of the 
country know that farmers have a prob- 
lem. 

Q. Did they outline their five points to 
you, sir? 

Tue Present. Yes, I was familiar 
with them already. 


Q. Your stand earlier on the farm bill 
and the fact that it was recently signed 
and the effect won’t be felt for some 
time—did you express that point of view 
with them? 

THE Preswent. Yes. I had talked to 
some of the leaders here on the phone 
yesterday; we went to that particular 
point. The new farm bill didn’t go into 
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effect until October 1, and it will have a 
beneficial impact next year. Of course, we 
have got the emergency farm loans, too, 
to tide the ones over that had failure this 
year. But that’s primarily restricted to 
areas of the country where the weather 
caused a crop loss. But they’ve got a really 
serious problem, and we are working hard 
on it. 

Q. Do you think you can do anything 
more for them? 

THe Preswent. Well, Bob Bergland 
is going to meet with the State leaders 
from all 50 States, I think, the 4th and 
5th of January. So, Pll be talking to Bob 
between now and then. 

Q. Do you feel that they were satisfied 
with the meeting today? 

THE PresweNT. I think so. 

Q. What’s wrong with their demand 
for 100 percent parity? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, it would be 
difficult for us to compete with interna- 
tional prices on many of our export items 


if the price were substantially higher than 
it is now. But I believe that compared to 
other products that farm prices almost in- 
evitably will have to go up in the years 
ahead. 


As land becomes actually less available 
with the encroachment on acreage that’s 
presently devoted to agriculture and as 
the population of the world expands, ob- 
viously agricultural products from the 
farmer will be more valuable compared to 
other products. But in the last few years 
it’s—{inaudible|—very rapidly. 

Q. Did you ask them to keep on plant- 
ing? 

THE Preswent. Yes. I think most of 
these will keep on planting. Also, I told 
them that any sort of violence or interfer- 
ence in other people’s lives by the strikers 
would have an adverse effect on them. 
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I think that the reactions so far to the 
farm demonstrations have been basically 
favorable from consumers, and they un- 
derstand that there is always a threat of 
a few more radical farmers or nonfarmers 
who joined the parade that might do 
something that would bring discredit on 
them. They are very concerned about 
that, and they want the demonstrations 
to be peaceful and not interfere illegiti- 
mately with other people’s lives. 

Q. Have you heard from Mr. Sadat or 
Mr. Begin? 

THE Preswent. No, but I probably 
will before they meet. 

Q. Are you going to do anything today? 

THE PRESIDENT. Not much. 

Q. Quail hunt? 

THE Present. I doubt it. 

Reporter. Merry Christmas. 


THE PresweNT. Merry Christmas. I 
will probably see you later on today. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 8:30 a.m. at the 
President’s home in Plains, Ga. 


Christmas 1977 


Message of the President. December 24,1977 

At this joyous season, Rosalynn and I 
extend our warmest wishes to all of our 
fellow citizens who celebrate Christmas. 
This is a very special Christmas for us and 
our family. We are deeply grateful for all 
the help and affection the American peo- 
ple have given us during this challenging 
and rewarding year. 

Our country has been especially blessed 
throughout our history. In this season of 
hope we seek, as individuals and as a 
nation, to serve as instruments to bring 
the ancient promises of peace and good 
will closer to fulfillment for all the peoples 
of the earth. 
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May you have a merry Christmas and 
very satisfying and happy New Year. 


Joy CarTER 


NOTE: The text of the message was released 
at Plains, Ga. 


Plains, Georgia 


Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Visiting Allie Smith. December 25, 1977 


Reporter. Merry Christmas. 

Tue PresipENT. Same to you. It’s a 
shame to get you up so early so far away 
from home. 

Reporter. Well, on Christmas, you get 
up early anyway when you have family. 

Tue Preswent. Yes, I know. We al- 
ways get up about 5:00. 

Q. Tell us how Christmas has gone so 
far. 

THE PresIwENT. Well, it’s fine. I just 
placed a phone call to President Sadat 
and Prime Minister Begin. And they’re in 
Ismailia, and I was at the Pond House. 
So, the connection was pretty bad. I could 
just barely hear them. So, I relayed a 
message through to them that they have 
my best wishes and support and that the 
whole world awaits the peace that they 
can bring us on this Christmas Day. They 
are together in Ismailia, and we hope that 
they will be successful. 

We’ve had a good Christmas ourselves 
so far. We will be visiting Rosalynn’s 
mother now, already been out to my 
mother’s house, already had Santa Claus 
at our house. And then we will go to Sun- 
day school and church. 


Q. Are you going to talk to them again 
after they’ve talked together? 


THE PrResIpENT. After they finish this 
day’s work, yes. 


Q. Will we get a report from you, per- 
haps, later? 
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THE Present. Perhaps. 

Q. Mr. President, what did you get for 
Christmas? 

THE PreswwenT. Well, I got some 
binoculars, and I got a coat that Mother 
gave me that came from Ireland, a hand- 
woven tweed coat. And I got several 
books, and I got two shirts from Chip and 
Jeffrey. I got a pretty good haul so far— 
got several albums—got Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony. 

Q. Can you say how Mr. Sadat and Mr. 
Begin’s talks are—have they been con- 
ferring some already? 

THE PRESIDENT. They just are getting 
started, and we didn’t go into any detail 
about it. We've had very close and 
thorough discussions with Prime Minister 
Begin in Jerusalem, with our Ambassador 
there, and also with our Ambassador and 
President Sadat in Cairo precedent to 
this meeting. But we haven’t had a 
chance to meet or talk to them since 
they’ve been conversing. 

Q. Do you think that in that you are 
going to meet with Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein, it might also be possible to meet 
with President Asad on your trip? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t know. It 
would suit me fine if it could be worked 
out. I think the only time that I would 
have available to talk to him was if we 
could perhaps meet in Riyadh, but I 
don’t know if it’s possible. 

Q. Is there any possibility you might 
go to Cairo? 


THE PresiwenT. I don’t think so. If I 
did, it would—it’s not something we’ve 
thought about or plan now. 

Q. Have you suggested to the Syrians 
or President Asad the possibility of such 
a meeting? 

THE Preswenrt. No, I haven’t. When 
Secretary Vance was over there, he talked 
to the different leaders about the possi- 
bility of my meeting with some of them 
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while I was over in the Middle East area. 
But the only time I would have available 
is either Tehran or Riyadh. And nothing 
has been worked out with President Asad, 
but Secretary Vance had long discussions 
with all of them, which is probably ade- 
quate. 

Q. Do you think it’s possible to have 
a meaningful peace solution in the Mid- 
dle East if the Palestinians don’t have an 
independent state, an independent 
entity? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I’ve never fa- 
vored a separate nation or an independ- 
ent state for the Palestinians. I think that 
they ought to be tied in, in some way at 
least, with Jordan. That’s my preference. 
But anything that Prime Minister Begin 
would work out with the Jordanians or 
the Palestinians or the Egyptians would 
suit us. 

We have no prohibition against any 
arrangement, including a tie with Jordan 
or otherwise. This is going to be a dual 
discussion between President Sadat and 
Prime Minister Begin—one on a bilateral 
basis concerning the Sinai region and the 
relationship directly between Israel and 
Egypt. The other one, of course, would 
relate to a much broader range of ques- 
tions concerning the West Bank, the 
Gaza Strip, and how the Palestinian 
Arabs would be treated in a final settle- 
ment. 

One of the things that is being dis- 
cussed is an interim arrangement for sev- 
eral years so that they might feel their 
way toward more sense of security. I 
think Israel feels very deeply that leaders 
come and go. Myself, Begin, and Sadat, 
you know, won’t be in office after a num- 
ber of years. And there has to be a firm 
foundation of peace between the peoples 
involved so that any yielding of territory 
or any lessening of security would be at 
least more carefully considered and 
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weighed in the balance of historical 
times. 

But I think that if I’ve ever seen two 
people who were determined to be suc- 
cessful under the most difficult negotiat- 
ing positions, it is Begin and Sadat. I’ve 
talked to both of them at length. We’ve 
had long and voluminous messages 
through diplomatic channels as_ well. 
And, of course, Cy Vance has been over 
there to visit with both of them recently. 
And I know that they are determined to 
be successful. 


There’s a difference, as you know, be- 
tween the governments in Israel and 
Egypt. Prime Minister Begin is con- 
strained by the parliamentary system. He 
has a cabinet and a parliament, the 
Knesset, and he has to negotiate with 
them and deal with them. I think, so far, 
he’s been successful in selling his proposal 
that he is making to Sadat today to his 
own leadership. And I’ve read news re- 
ports and have had private reports that 
there had been a good bit of disagree- 
ment originally. But they gave him their 
vote of confidence in the cabinet. So, he 
is negotiating from a strong position 
among his own people. 

Sadat, of course, being a President, 
being a very strong and powerful consti- 
tutional officer in the system of govern- 
ment Egypt has, can speak much more 
quickly, make decisions much more rap- 
idly. He has to do much less consultation 
with other Egyptian officials than does 
Begin. But I think the recent attitudes 
among the general public in both those 
countries is conducive to peace. 

I think Sadat has the overwhelming 
support of his own people. I think Begin 
has the overwhelming support of the 
people of Israel. So, I have good hopes 
about it. But I’ve seen enough of the 
detailed subjects for negotiation already 
to know how difficult it is. Past positions 
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taken, past statements made, you know, 
have to be undone. And if it weren’t for 
the strength of these two men and their 
deep dedication to peace, there would be 
very little likelihood of a rapid settle- 
ment. But I think their strength and 
their determination might very well pre- 
vail. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think that 
when you meet with King Hussein in 
Iran that you’ll be able to talk him into 
joining this effort? Do you have hopes in 
that direction? 

THE PresmpENT. Well, he’s never re- 
jected coming into the discussions at some 
later date. Obviously, any permanent ar- 
rangement made concerning the Palestin- 
ian question and the West Bank would 
have to involve King Hussein. And he’s 
being kept thoroughly advised about the 
negotiations. 

He’s, I think, taken a very positive at- 
titude toward the Cairo-Ismailia meet- 
ings. And he’s, I think, willing to partici- 
pate whenever the time comes. But his 
absence is not an obstacle to progress at 
this point. 

Q. Is it the Syrians that are the real 
problem then at the moment? 

THE Present. Well, as you know, 
the only territorial matter that involves 
the Syrians is the Golan Heights area. Of 
course, the Syrians are also deeply inter- 
ested in the question of the Palestinian 
Arabs and the West Bank as well. 


But there’s no reason for them to be 
directly involved in those negotiations. 
There could be a complete settlement of 
the Gaza Strip, West Bank, Palestinian 
Arab question without the Syrians’ par- 
ticipation. 

We are hopeful, though, that they will 
come into the discussions. And Secretary 
Vance was encouraged by Asad’s atti- 
tude toward Sadat when he was there. 

I think the private expressions of his 
opinion were much less abusive or nega- 
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tive than the public reports had been. So, 
I think although there might be individ- 
ual discussions required before we can 
get ready for the comprehensive peace 
settlement, there’s no doubt in my mind 
that if progress can be made, that later 
the Lebanese, Syrians, and Jordanians 
will come into the discussions. 

Q. Is a comprehensive settlement fore- 
seeable within the next year? 

THE Preswent. I think it’s foresee- 
able. And the major responsibility now is 
on the Egyptians and the Israelis, with 
the Jordanians being thoroughly in- 
formed, because the Arab position is be- 
ing represented by President Sadat as it 
relates not only to the Sinai but also to 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

So, I think it’s foreseeable. But I can’t 
predict it because I don’t know what will 
happen. I think after: today, after these 
series of meetings, there will be likely fol- 
lewup by technicians on the political 
aspects of questions and defense matters, 
both bilateral and on a multinational 
basis. But I think today is a crucial day 
for it. 

Thank you. I'll see you all later. 

Reporter. Thank you. Merry Christ- 
mas. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 8 a.m. at the 
home of Allie Smith, Mrs. Carter’s mother. 


Plains, Georgia 
Informal Exchange With Reporters After 


Visiting Alton Carter. December 25, 1977 


Reporter. How is Uncle 
doing? 

THE PresweENT. He is much better. 

Q. Is he? 

Tue Present. We are really proud 
of that. 

Q. Is that a new jacket? Is that a 
Christmas present? 

Tue Present. No, this is an old one. 
I’ve had this 10 years. 


Buddy 
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Q. Can you tell us, have you heard any- 
thing from the Middle East, or have you 
heard back from President Sadat or Mr. 
Begin? 

Tue Preswent. I’ve gotten some dis- 
patches about it, but I don’t know enough 
about it to comment. 

Q. When do you think you will talk to 
them today? 

Tue Present. I don’t know. I get 
a report from them a couple of times a 
a day, but sometimes they want to make 
announcements themselves, and I would 
rather defer to them. 

Q. Mr. President, what did Amy get 
for Christmas? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, she got a room- 
ful of stuff. 

Q. Did she? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. What was her big present? 

THE PRESIDENT. I can’t remember all 
she got. She got books and electric trains. 

Q. She enjoy running around a little in 
her bare feet today, did she? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, it’s pretty warm. 

If you all fall, it’s not my fault. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q. No, we won’t sue. 

Q. Have you been doing homework for 
the foreign trip? 

THe Preswent. Yes, I’ve already 
studied Poland and Iran and India. And 
now I am working on Saudi Arabia and 
France and Belgium. By the time mid- 
night comes, I’ll be through. 

Q. The influenza epidemic, are you 
looking to get the report from Atlanta 
this week, from the Center for Disease 
Control? 

Tue Present. Yes, I know. No, I 
haven’t got any report yet. I’m sure I will 
when I get back. I get those on a routine 
basis. 

Q. Will you be coming back to Plains 
more often now? It seems a little quieter 
to us. We don’t seem quieter, but 
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THE PRESIDENT. Well, all over the Na- 
tion, November and December are the 
slowest months. I think there will prob- 
ably be a few more people in town after 
Christmas. 

Q. But it looks a little more normal, 
doesn’t it? 

THE PReEsIDENT. It’s much better, yes. 
It’s more like it always was. 

Well, I am sorry you all had to be down 
here for Christmas and not at home. 

Q. Well, we miss our families, but 

THE PresivenT. I know. Are you go- 
ing to go to Europe with me? 

Q. Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT. Very good. 

Q. Spend New Year’s with the Shah of 
Iran. 

Tue Preswent. That’s right. I will 
meet with King Hussein there. I don’t 
know exactly where we'll meet yet. They 
haven’t worked out the details. 

Q. And does it look likely that Presi- 
dent Asad would be willing to see you 
while you are over there? 

THE Present. I don’t believe so. I 
don’t know anything about that. 

Q. Well, have the rest of a merry 
Christmas, and we’ll see you tomorrow. 

THE PRESIDENT. All right. *Bye. 

Q. Is that it for tonight? Can we go 
off to our Christmas party now? 

Tue Present. I don’t know. I have 
to check with my wife. 

NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 


5:30 p.m. at the home of Alton “Buddy” 
Carter, the President’s uncle. 


Warner Robins Air Force Base, 
Georgia 


Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
Boarding Air Force One. December 26, 1977 


Tue Present. I talked to Prime Min- 
ister Begin just before I left my home, 
about 10 minutes of 11. 
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Let me wait for Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International]. Helen, I 
wanted to wait for you. [Laughter] 

I just told them that I talked to Prime 
Minister Begin just before I left home. 
He called me to give me a report. He says 
their visit to Ismailia was very successful, 
that he was pleased. They set up military 
and political committees to continue their 
work. And they'll meet for the first time 
January 15, one in Egypt and one in 
Jerusalem. 

Q. Is Secretary Vance going to be join- 
ing the talks at all? 

THE PresweEnt. I don’t know yet. 

Q. Have there been any discussions of 
that? 

THE PresweEnt. Prime Minister Begin 
said that they would like for Secretary 
Vance to join them, but I don’t know if 
he will or not. 

Q. There are some reports now that 
perhaps the meetings did not come out 
as well as was anticipated. Are you go- 
ing to try to do anything to keep the mo- 
mentum going? 

Tue Presipent. We'll do all we can. 

Q. Are you still optimistic? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, Prime Minister 
Begin was very pleased. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 11:55 a.m. 


Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget 


Remarks Announcing Intention To Nominate 


James 8. McIntyre, Jr. December 27, 1977 
THE PresivENtT. I hope all of you had a 
merry Christmas. 

It’s a great pleasure for me to announce 
that I’ve asked Jim McIntyre, James Mc- 
Intyre, to serve as permanent Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. I 
have known Jim McIntyre for 7 years. 
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He’s a professional in every sense of the 
word, a dedicated career public servant. 
He’s had long experience in establishing 
policy, in long-range planning, in prepa- 
ration of budgets, in the management of 
government, in reorganization, in zero- 
base budgeting, and, as you know, he has 
served here as the Deputy Director of 
OMB for a while and now in the last few 
months as the Acting Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. 

He has been successful in putting to- 
gether the fiscal year 1979 budget, leading 
a very able and professional staff, I think, 
in a superlative way. He’s worked harmo- 
niously with me and he’s worked well 
with the Members of Congress and with 
the Cabinet members as well. 

I am very proud of Jim McIntyre. This 
is a thankless job, but it’s one that he has 
undertaken in a very dedicated fashion, 
and I have complete confidence in him. 

Jim, I want to congratulate you on the 
1979 budget. We will be printing it up 
after our last meeting tomorrow. Our 
goal is to have the Federal budget be 
adequate, but to reduce the percentage 
of the gross national product of our coun- 
try that goes into the Federal Govern- 
ment from the taxpayers and which is dis- 
pensed by the Government itself. And we 
have made a good start in that direction. 

I think when the fiscal year ’79 budget 
is analyzed, there will be many well-de- 
served accolades coming to Jim McIntyre. 

Jim, I thank you and congratulate you 
on this appointment. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I want to thank you for 
the confidence and the trust that you 
have shown in me. In recent weeks, we at 
OMB have pulled together the Presi- 
dent’s budget. As we’ve worked on his 
and other proposed programs and initia- 
tives, my respect and admiration for Pres- 
ident Carter’s leadership, his intellect, and 
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his diligence to duty and country has been 
reinforced. 

As I look forward to continuing to 
serve the President and the country at 
OMB, I am both cautious and confident. 
Having worked at the agency for almost 
a year, I realize the size and scope, the 
responsibilities and the challenges. I also 
realize that at times we at OMB wouldn't 
win any popularity prizes, especially at 
the budget time. But I am ccnfident that 
I can carry out the President’s initiatives 
and directives. 

A major reason for my confidence 
stems from the highly capable and effec- 
tive staff at OMB. Our Executive Asso- 
ciate Directors, Bo Cutter and Harrison 
Wellford, their staffs, our congressional 
support through Herky Harris, Bob 
Dietsch and our Public Information Of- 
fice, and all of the people at the agency, 
have been of invaluable help to me and 
to the President. I take comfort that they 
will be there ready to help again. 

I also feel confident that I can work 
with the Congress. While serving as Act- 
ing CMB Director, I have made a special 
effort to meet with a long list of Senators 
and Representatives, and I look forward 
to continuing our cooperation. 

Next month we will send Congress the 
Federal budget for fiscal year 1979, the 
year which begins next October 1. It is 
President Carter’s first full budget, and it 
will reflect his priorities. It will show the 
country the President’s determination to 
be fiscally responsible, but it will also 
show that he will not neglect the coun- 
try’s domestic needs and problems. Thus, 
while the budget can be described as 
“tight,” it also can be described as respon- 
sive—responsive to the problems of our 
environment, our youth, the disadvan- 
taged, and the unemployed. It will re- 
flect the Presidents’ determination to 
make our Government work more effec- 
tively. All of us at OMB look forward to 
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working with the Congress in implement- 
ing the President’s budget. 

Mr. President, I will always do my best 
to carry out OMB’s assignments and re- 
sponsibilities and your own directives. I 
appreciate your confidence in me. Thank 
you. 

THE Preswent. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, everybody. You have got a 
good boss. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:15 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at the 
White House. The White House press release 
also included the transcript of Mr. McIntyre’s 


remarks in a question-and-answer session with 
reporters. 


National Commission for the 
Review of Antitrust Laws and 
Procedures 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate, December 27, 1977 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Presi- 
dent :) 

On November 30, 1977, I signed an 
Executive Order establishing a National 
Commission for the Review of Antitrust 
Laws and Procedures. A copy of the Order 
is enclosed. 

The Commission will study and make 
recommendations on legislative or other 
proposals for expediting complex antitrust 
cases and making the remedies in such 
cases more effective, and on the desira- 
bility of retaining the various exemptions 
and immunities from the antitrust laws. 
The Commission shall conclude its work 
within six months and submit its final 
report to the Attorney General and me 
within thirty days after completing its 
work, 

By the terms of the Executive Order, I 
must appoint three of the Commission’s 
fifteen members upon your recommenda- 
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tion. I would appreciate your p:oviding 
me with your recommendations at an 
early date, by submitting the names to the 
Attorney General. 

I believe it is essential that our antitrust 
enforcement efforts not be allowed to be- 
come outdated or irefficient. This Com- 
mission will have the important responsi- 
bility of helping to ensure that this does 
not occur. 

I wish to thank you in advance for your 
kind cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
Jrummy CarTER 
NOTE: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to the Honorable Thomas P. O’Neill, 
Jr., Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and the Honorable Walter F. Mondale, Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

The letter was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 

For the text of Executive Order 12022, es- 
tablishing the Commission, see page 1818 of 
this volume. 


Imports of Petroleum and 
Petroleum Products 
Proclamation 4543. December 27, 1977 


MoptFyYINGc ProcLAMATION No. 3279, As 
AMENDED, RELATING TO IMPORTS OF 
PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRop- 
UCTS, AND PROVIDING FOR THE LONG- 
TERM ContTRoL oF IMPORTS OF 
PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PrRopuctTs 
THROUGH A SYSTEM OF LICENSE FEES 

By the President of the United States 

of America 
A Proclamation 
It is necessary that the United States 
complete the establishment of a Strategic 

Petroleum Reserve as quickly as possible. 
The imposition of license fees on im- 

ports of crude oil and products for such 
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Reserve would not carry out the purposes 
of Proclamation No. 3279, as amended, 
and could create administrative and other 
problems with respect to the expeditious 
completion of the Reserve. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, including Sec- 
tion 232 of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1862), do 
hereby proclaim that, effective as of 
October 1, 1977, Proclamation No. 3279, 
as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

Clauses (i) and (ii) of subparagraph 
(1) of paragraph (a) of Section 3 are 
revised to read as follows: 

“(i) with respect to imports of crude oil 
(other than that imported by the Depart- 
ment of Energy, or by another person or 
agency of the Federal Government acting 
on behalf of the Department, for the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve Program) 
and natural gas products over and above 
the levels of imports established in Section 
2 of this Proclamation, such fees shall be 


$0.21 per barrel; 


(ii) with respect to imports of motor 
gasoline, unfinished oils, and all other 
finished products (except ethane, pro- 
pane, butanes, asphalt and finished prod- 
ucts imported by the Department of 
Energy, or another person or agency of 
the Federal Government acting on behalf 
of the Department of Energy, for the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve Program), 
over and above the levels of imports es- 
tablished in Section 2 of this Proclama- 
tion, such fees shall be $0.63 per barrel;”. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this twenty-seventh day 
of December, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-seven, and of 
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the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and second. 
Jimmy CarTER 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:55 p.m., December 27, 1977] 


Democratic National Committee 


Telegram to Members on Recommendation 
of John C. White To Be Chairman. 
December 27, 1977 


I want to inform you, prior to official 
release to the press, of my recommenda- 
tion of John White of Texas, to you as 
Chairman of the DNC. White, currently 
the Deputy Secretary of Agriculture has a 


long and outstanding public and party: 


record, serving as Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of Texas for 26 years, and serving 
in a leadership capacity in every Demo- 
cratic Presidential campaign in Texas 
from 1952 to 1976. He served for two 
years as a member of the National Demo- 
cratic Charter Commission. Through 
thick and thin, John White has been a 
loyal and dedicated Democrat—a talented 
organizer, an articulate spokesman, a 
tough and fair leader. He has the attri- 
butes that will make him an outstanding 
Chairman of our Party. He has my fullest 
support, and I hope he will have yours 
as well. 


I am sending you a follow up letter 
to this telegram, to detail more specifically 
the reasons I am recommending John 
White to you. Chairman Curtis will no- 
tify you shortly about the time, date and 
place of the special meeting of the DNC 
that will handle the election. 


I would like to thank Ken Curtis for all 
he has done for our party during his term 
as Chairman. 
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Best wishes for a healthy and happy and 

successful 1978. 
Jummy Carter 

NOTE: The text of the telegram was released 
on December 28. 

On December 28, the President met at the 
White House with Chairman Curtis and Deputy 
Secretary White. 


Clean Water Act of 1977 


Statement on Signing H.R. 3199 Into Law. 
December 28, 1977 


I am pleased to sign the Clean Water 
Act of 1977, which amends the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1972. This 
act reaffirms our national commitment to 
protect the quality of our waters and the 
health of our people. 

I particularly want to thank Senators 
Randolph and Muskie and Congressmen 
Johnson and Roberts for their outstanding 
leadership in resolving the many difficult 
issues embodied in this act. I am also 
grateful for the consistent cooperation of 
Senator Stafford and Congressman 
Harsha and the other conferees and for 
the dedication of the staff and EPA Ad- 
ministrator Costle in this effort. 

This act culminates 3 years of hard 
work by the Congress to make the neces- 
sary midcourse corrections in our national 
water pollution control program. This is a 
fine example of how close cooperation be- 
tween the administration and the Con- 
gress can produce major legislation of na- 
tional significance. 

The Clean Water Act of 1977 embraces 
many of the principles and proposals put 
forward by my administration. The Con- 
gress has agreed to long-term funding for 
the municipal sewage treatment construc- 
tion grant program which I urged in my 
environmental message earlier this year. 
This will help States and communities 
plan and implement effectively programs 
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to clean up backlogs of municipal pollu- 
tion. 

The bill also emphasizes the importance 
of controlling toxic pollutants which en- 
danger the public health—a focus which 
my administration has urged. 

The Nation’s wetlands will continue to 
be protected under a framework which is 
workable and which shares responsibilities 
with the States. Certain farming and for- 
estry activities that were never intended to 
be covered under the original act are spe- 
cifically exempted from requirements to 
obtain permits. I am concerned that con- 
gressionally approved Federal projects are 
also exempted from this permit program. 
Accordingly, I have directed EPA and 
other Federal agencies to take adminis- 
trative steps to ensure that Federal proj- 
ects meet standards comparable to those 
which nonfederal projects must meet. 


The bill also: 


¢ helps small communities meet the re- 
quirements of the 1972 act; 


* encourages industry to experiment 
with the treatment of wastewater 
and sludge; 

¢ allows the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments to recover their costs in 
mitigating damages from spills of oil 
and other hazardous substances. 

Amendments to the oil and hazardous 
spill provisions of the 1972 act will extend 
domestic jurisdiction to the ocean beyond 
the contiguous zone, where the fisheries 
and other natural resources of the United 
States may be adversely affected. Oil pol- 
lution is a global problem, and accidents 
on the oceans prove the need for effective 
international solutions. 

We have been working through inter- 
national forums to achieve broader ac- 
ceptance for higher worldwide pollution 
standards. I believe that the legislation I 
am signing may raise issues of consistency 
with international law, and I know that 
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many Members of the Congress share this 
concern. Our clear objective is to achieve 
maximum consistency with applicable 
principles of international law regarding 
the protection of the marine environment 
and to encourage ongoing and future in- 
ternational efforts to combat pollution of 
the ocean. If that objective should require 
amendments to the act that I am signing 
into law, I am confident that the Con- 
gress and the administration will work to- 
gether next year to make any necessary 
adjustments. 

This act also requires Federal agencies 
to comply with all Federal, State, and 
local substantive and procedural require- 
ments concerning the control and abate- 
ment of water pollution. I strongly sup- 
port this requirement because it demon- 
strates the Federal Government’s own 
commitment to cleaning up the water 
while also recognizing that certain ex- 
emptions may be needed in the national 
interest. For example, during this period 
of energy crisis, it may be necessary to ex- 
empt certain activities such as the Strate- 
gic Petroleum Reserve program from the 
strict application of this requirement. The 
amendments which I am signing do not 
limit my authority to grant exemptions 
which may be needed to avoid unneces- 
sary delays in implementing the important 
energy program. 


NoTE: As enacted, H.R. 3199 is Public Law 
95-217, approved December 27. 


Congressional Visit to the People’s 
Republic of China 


Announcement of Plans for the Visit to 
China by a Bipartisan Congressional 


Delegation. December 28, 1977 


The Chinese People’s Institute of For- 
eign Affairs of the People’s Republic of 
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China has invited a bipartisan congres- 
sional delegation to visit China during 
January. 

The delegation will depart January 2 
and return January 17. The group will be 
led by Senator Alan Cranston, Democrat 
of California, with Representative 
Charles Whalen, Republican of Ohio, as 
the deputy leader. 

Other members of the group include: 


Senators 


CuHar.tes Maruias (R-Md.) 
James Apourezk (D-S. Dak.) 
Gary Hart (D-Colo.) 
RicHARD Lucar (R-Ind.) 


Representatives 

James WEavER (D-Oreg.) 
STEPHEN NEAL (D-N.C.) 
FREDERICK RICHMOND (D-N.Y.) 
STEPHEN SoLarz (D-N.Y.) 

The Congressmen will be accompanied 
by Allyn Kreps, legislative assistant to 
Senator Cranston; Douglas Bennett, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations; Dan Tate, Deputy Di- 
rector of the White House congressional 
liaison office; and Herbert Horowitz of 
the Department of State. 

Since the first congressional delegation 
went to the People’s Republic of China 
in 1972, there have been over 70 Mem- 
bers of Congress who have visited China. 

The present delegation was scheduled 
to visit China last November, but the 
continuation of the congressional session 
forced postponement of the original tim- 
ing. 

The exchange relationship fulfills that 
part of the Shanghai Communique in 
which both sides pledged to foster broader 
understanding and engage in cultural 
and scientific exchanges. 
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Generalized System of Preferences 
for Developing Countries 
Executive Order 12032. December 27, 1977 


AMENDING THE GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF 
PREFERENCES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Title 
V and Section 604 of the Trade Act of 
1974 (88 Stat. 2066, 19 U.S.C. 2461 et 
seq.; 88 Stat. 2073, 19 U.S.C. 2483) , and 
as President of the United States of 
America, in order to modify, as provided 
by Section 504(c) of the Trade Act of 
1974 (88 Stat. 2070, 19 U.S.C. 2464(c) ), 
the limitations on preferential treatment 
for eligible articles from countries desig- 
nated as beneficiary developing countries, 
and to adjust the original designation of 
eligible articles taking into account infor- 
mation and advice received in fulfillment 
of Sections 503(a) and 131-134 of the 
Trade Act of 1974, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. In order to subdivide ex- 
isting items for purposes of the General- 
ized System of Preferences (GSP), the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(TSUS) are modified as provided in An- 
nex I, attached hereto and made a part 
hereof. 

Sec. 2. Annex II of Executive Order 
No. 11888 of November 24, 1975, as 
amended, listing articles that are eligible 
for benefits of the GSP when imported 
from any designated beneficiary develop- 
ing country, is further amended as pro- 
vided in Annex II, attached hereto and 
made a part hereof. 

Sec. 3. Annex III of Executive Order 
No. 11888, as amended, listing articles 
that are eligible for benefits of the GSP 
when imported from all designated bene- 
ficiary countries except those specified in 
General Headnote 3(c) (iii) of the 
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TSUS, is amended as provided in Annex 
III, attached hereto and made a part 
hereof. 

Src. 4. General Headnote 3(c) (iii) of 
the TSUS, listing articles that are eligi- 
ble for benefits of the GSP except when 
imported from the beneficiary countries 
listed opposite those articles, is amended 
as provided in Annex IV, attached here- 
to and made a part hereof. 

Sec. 5. (a) The amendment made by 
Annex IV, paragraph (a) of this Order 
with respect to item 613.18, TSUS, made 
part hereof by Section 4 above, shall be 
effective with respect to articles that are 
both: (1) imported on or after January 1, 
1976, and (2) entered for consumption, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, on or after March 1, 1977. 

(b) The other amendments made by 
this Order shall be effective with respect 
to articles that are both: (1) imported 
on or after January 1, 1976, and (2) en- 
tered or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption, on or after January 1, 1978. 

Jummy Carter 
The White House, 
December 27, 1977. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:11 p.m., December 28, 1977] 


NOTE: Annexes I, II, III, and IV are printed 
in the FeperaLt Rectister of December 29, 
1977. 

The text of the Executive order was released 
on December 28. 


Executive Office of the President 


Appointment of Richard Harden as Director 
of the Office of Administration. 
December 28, 1977 


The President has appointed Richard 
Harden, his Special Assistant for Infor- 
mation Management, as Director of the 
Office of Administration. This new posi- 


tion was created by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1. 
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Harden, 33, will continue to serve as 
Special Assistant to the President. He 
was commissioner of administrative serv- 
ices, then commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Human Resources, during then- 
Governor Carter’s administration in 
Georgia. Harden worked on the Carter 
Presidential campaign as budget and 
finance director. 


Committee for the Preservation 
of the White House 


Appointment of 16 Members to the 
Committee. December 28, 1977 


The President today announced the 
appointment of the following persons as 
members of the Committee for the Pres- 
ervation of the White House: 


Vicx1 L. BacLey, a member of the board of 
the North Carolina School of Arts and active 
in the Corcoran Art Gallery and the Ken- 
nedy Center; 

Norman B. Cuamp, Jr., president of Champ 
Spring Co. in St. Louis; 

Mrs. ATHALIE IRVINE CLARKE, currently on 
the Committee and a contributor to the 
White House; 

Mrs. LAMMotT DuPont CopELAND, currently 
a member of the Committee and on the 
board of trustees of the Henry Francis du- 
Pont Winterthur Museum; 

Mrs. CuHarLes W. ENGELHARD, chairman of 
the board of Engelhard Hanovia in New 
Jersey and currently a member of the 
Committee; 

Henry Forp II, president of Ford Motor 
Company ; 

Mrs. JAMES STEWART Hooker, of Palm 
Beach, Fla., a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild and benefactor of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Ait; 

DoneEtson F. Hoopes, visiting curator of the 
M. H. De Young Memorial Museum in San 
Francisco and associate editor of American 
Art Review in Los Angeles; 

Epwarp VASON JONES, currently a member 
of the Committee and an architectural and 
design adviser to the Committee; 
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Mrs. WiLLiAM GERALD McMurtrig, of Mary- 
land, a member of the board of Mount 
Vernon College and member of the Chil- 
dren’s Hearing and Speech Committee of 
Children’s Hospital ; 

Robert L. McNE1, Jr., currently on the Com- 
mittee and retired chairman of McNeil 
Laboratories; 

Britt O. MEAp, chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Campbell Taggart, 
Inc., in Dallas, Tex.; 

WALTER H. SHORENSTEIN, chairman of the 
board of tne San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce and a real estate executive; 

SHIRLEY VERRETT, opera star; 

Puitiep M. WALDEN, owner of Capricorn 
Records in Macon, Ga. ; 

Mrs. Lew WAsSERMAN, of Beverly Hills, who 
is active in civic affairs there. 


Securities Investor Protection 
Corporation 


Nomination of Hugh F. Owens To Bea 
Director. December 28, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Hugh F. Owens, of 
Washington, D.C., for reappointment as 
a Director of the Securities Investor Pro- 
tection Corporation for a term expiring 
December 31, 1979. The President also 
indicated that on confirmation by the 
Senate, Owens would be redesignated 
Chairman of the Corporation. 


Owens was born October 15, 1909, in 
Muskogee, Okla. He received an A.B. 
from the University of Illinois in 1931 
and an LL.B. from the University of Ok- 
lahoma in 1934. 

Between 1934 and 1959, Owens prac- 
ticed law in Illinois, Texas, and Okla- 
homa. He served in the U.S. Navy as 
lieutenant commander from 1942 to 
1945. From 1959 to 1964, he was admin- 
istrator of the Oklahoma Securities Com- 
mission. 

Owens was appointed a member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission by 
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President johnson in 1964. He served on 
the SEC until 1973, when he resigned to 
accept appointment as Chairman of the 
Securities Investor Protection Corpora- 
tion. 


Federal Reserve System 


Remarks Announcing the Nomination of G. 
William Miller To Be Chairman of the Board 
of Governors. December 28, 1977 


Tue PreswweNnT. Good afternoon, every- 
body. 

I’m very proud to announce that G. 
William Miller will be my nominee as 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


For the last 8 years, through two terms 
as Chairman, Dr. Arthur Burns has done 
an outstanding job of directing the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. He has symbolized 
the integrity of our monetary system and 
the independence of the Federal Reserve. 
He has defended the strength of the dol- 
lar at home and abroad. In this and in 
every other public position which he has 
held, he has served the people of our 
country well and has earned our respect 
and our gratitude. And I am very thank- 
ful that he has also become my close, per- 
sonal friend. 

There are few positions more demand- 
ing than the chairmanship of the Federal 
Reserve, and few appointments that any 
President makes that have a greater in- 
fluence on our country. Apart from the 
President himself, no one else plays a 
larger part in determining our Nation’s 
economic policy. 

I believe that an independent Federal 
Reserve must be led by a person of strong 
character, broad experience, and _first- 
hand knowledge of how to cope effec- 
tively with our Nation’s economic prob- 
lems. That is why Dr. Burns has served 
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his two terms so well and that is also why 
I have now chosen Bill Miller to be the 
new Chairman. 

Extensive consultations with a wide 
range of business and financial leaders 
have convinced me that Bill Miller enjoys 
the highest respect and the confidence of 
everyone who knows him. His record as 
a businessman has won him a position of 
leadership in the American business com- 
munity. In 1960, at the age of 35, he be- 
came president of Textron, Inc., and 
later became chief executive officer and 
chairman of the board. He is also chair- 
man of the Conference Board, which 
represents top American business leader- 
ship as a business and an economic re- 
search group. Bill Miller has extensive 
experience and knowledge in interna- 
tional business and finance. He’s familiar 
with the workings of the Federal Reserve 
System, having served under Dr. Burns as 
a Director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston for 7 years. 

I’m particularly impressed that his suc- 
cess as a businessman has not kept him 
from consistent public service. As chair- 
man of the National Alliance of Business- 
men, he has helped to find new ways to 
harness the resources of the business com- 
munity to meet some of our most pressing 
public problems, especially the need to 
create new jobs. It was because I recog- 
nized the importance of this appointment 
that I consulted widely before making it 
and because I value the continuity of 
Federal monetary and economic policy. 

I have been very gratified to hear Dr. 
Arthur Burns express his confidence in 
Bill Miller. 

Bill, thank you very much for being 
willing to serve. I’d now like to introduce 
to you and to the Nation G. William Mil- 
ler, who will be the next Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve. 

Bill? 
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Mr. Miter. Mr. President, Mr. Vice 
President, Chairman Burns: 

It is an important time in our eco- 
nomic situation in the United States, and 
it came, I suppose, as somewhat of a sur- 
prise to me that the President asked me 
to take on this new role. I recognize that 
Dr. Burns has served long and wisely, is 
universally admired and respected, and 
that he has made an indelible contribu- 
tion to the monetary system and to the 
defense of the dollar, to the fight against 
inflation, and to the stability of our eco- 
nomic system. Yet, we continue to face 
the problems, the twin problems, of infla- 
tion and high unemployment. We need to 
continue the policies of Dr. Burns and 
those of the President, to assure that we 
have full employment with price stability 
and that we do again have a sound dollar 
that is the cornerstone of the world 
monetary system. 

I cannot profess to have the qualifica- 
tions to step into Dr. Burns’ shoes, but I 
do, Mr. President, assure you that all of 
the energy, drive, capacity that I have 
will be devoted to continuing the work 
that has been done and continuing the 
programs so that over time we can over- 
come both inflation and unemployment 
and return this Nation to a period of eco- 
nomic growth and stability. 

Thank you very much. 

Tue Presivent. Dr. Burns? 

CHAIRMAN Burns. Mr. President, Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller, Mr. Vice President: 

I think this is a good day. The Presi- 
dent informed me of his decision today, 
and I didn’t have to think. I’ve known 
Mr. Miller for many years, and I re- 
sponded at once, “Mr. President, you 
have chosen wisely and well.” And I 
meant every word literally. I spoke from 
the bottom of my heart. 

Now, Mr. Miller will bring to his Fed- 
eral Reserve responsibilities not only 
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great energy, not only exceptional knowl- 
edge of the business world; he also brings 
to it the knowledge of the Fedcral Re- 
serve System. And what is most impor- 
tant of all, he brings to his tasks moral in- 
tegrity, a fine character, and these are the 
most important attributes for that high 
position. 

I think, Mr. President, you are to be 
congratulated on your choice, and I am 
confident that Mr. Miller will serve this 
country and will serve it well. You have 
my very best wishes and my respect. 

Mr. Mitter. Thank you very much, 
Dr. Burns. 

THE PresipENT. We would have time 
for two or three questions if anyone has 
any. 

Q. Will Dr. Burns stay on the Federal 
Reserve as a member? 

THe Preswent. I would be very 
pleased if he would, but that’s a decision 
that he would have to make. 

Dr. Burns, I don’t know if you want 
to respond or not. 

CuHairRMAN Burns. The good Doctor 
is in the habit of thinking now and then. 
He'll think this one over carefully. 
[Laughter] 

Q. May I ask Mr. Miller a question? 

Tue Presivent. Certainly. 

Q. Mr. Miller, you’ve kind of a bal- 
ance between unemployment and infla- 
tion—how to fine-tune it, if you can. Is 
it your view that perhaps we need to 
work more on unemployment than we 
have been, that perhaps the Fed needs 
to sort of tilt a little bit more? 

Mr. Miter. I think we need to work 
on both at once. It’s very interesting that 
in the Public Agenda Foundation re- 
search done in 1976, there was a wide- 
spread opinion that one or the other had 
to be given priority, but the public at 
large felt that both could be worked on 
simultaneously, and I happen to share 
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that view. And I think that working in 
harmony with the fiscal policies of the 
President, the monetary policies of the 
Federal Reserve, I think we can tackle 
both at once and achieve what we really 
need—full employment with price sta- 
bility. 

Q. If I may follow that up, can you 
tighten every discount rate? For in- 
stance, you are acting on the money 
supply, and it has an impact which isn’t 
balanced, isn’t six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. 

Mr. Miter. I think we will move 
from here in the context of the economy 
as it develops over the next year, and 
I’m sure that we can find ways in which 
we can tackle both issues simultaneously, 
and we certainly shall try. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

Mr. Miter. Well, I think we'll have 
to let Dr. Burns, who’s Chairman now, 
decide that. And when I’m Chairman, 
perhaps, I’ll have a say. 

Q. Sir, how will your policies differ 
from Dr. Burns’? 

Mr. MILER. My policies will be one 
of seven Board of Governors, and I hope 
that I will play a leadership role in con- 
tinuing the policies that Dr. Burns has 
stood for so well and so long, and that 
as the economy goes through its natural 
evolution and develops in its natural 
ways, that we can continue to be crea- 
tive and innovative and responsive to 
the needs in the way in which they exist 
during the coming years. 

I think the past is prologue. We must 
learn from the past and we must extrap- 
olate from that and always seek to im- 
prove and to be creative. 


Q. Mr. Miller, now one more ques- 
tion. Do you feel that the American 
Government should do more to bolster 
the dollar on the foreign market? 
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Mr. Miter. I think we should bring 
about conditions where the dollar is 
stronger, and that, of course, depends 
upon fundamental economics and _ it 
depends upon our balance of payments 
and it depends upon the strength of our 
domestic economy. 

If we bring about the normal prog- 
ress that we were speaking about a 
moment ago, I think we will again see 
a strong and favorable dollar and this 
would, I think, be favorable to our 
Nation. 

Q. Can we ask the President one more 
question? Dr. Burns has the confidence 
of the business community to such a 
great extent that there is a lot of specu- 
lation about if he wasn’t reappointed 
there’d be a loss of business confidence. 
Do you think Mr. Miller has the same 
reputation, widely, in the business com- 
munity, or do you think there’s a prob- 
lem there? 

Tue Presiwwent. No, I don’t think 
there is a problem. I have consulted 
either directly o indirectly with dozens 
of leaders in the business and financial 
community, and there’s been a unani- 
mous and an overwhelming expression 
of confidence and approbation for Bill 
Miller to be Chairman. Many of those 
leaders have also, of course, expressed 
their hope that the basic principles 
espoused by Chairman Burns would be 
continued. 

I think the transition period will be 
a time for Bill Miller to learn and for 
Dr. Burns and others to teach, but I 
don’t think there’s any doubt that the 
leaders in the business community of our 
country will respond very well to the 
appointment of Bill Miller. 

Thank you very much, everybody. 

Reporter. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:07 p.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 
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The White House Press Office also released 
the following biographical information on Mr. 
Miller: 


Mr. G. William Miller is chairman of Tex- 
tron, Inc., a diversified company headquartered 
in Providence, R.I., with 180 plants and facil- 
ities in the United States and in several for- 
eign countries. Textron employs 65,000 persons 
and had sales in 1976 of $2.6 billion. 

Mr. Miller is a Director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston and chairman of the 
Conference Board and chairman of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen. 

Mr. Miller is a native of Oklahoma, born 
in Sapulpa in 1925, and was raised in the 
Southwest. He graduated from the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy in 1945, serving as an officer 
in the Far Pacific and China. 

In 1952 Mr. Miller received his J.D. de- 
gree from the University of California and 
practiced law in New York with the firm of 
Cravath, Swaine and Moore before joining 
Textron in 1956 as assistant secretary. 

In June of 1960, at age 35, Mr. Miller was 
elected president of Textron, and in 1968 he 
assumed the additional post of chief executive 
officer. In 1974 he was elected chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Miller is a director of the Allied Chem- 
ical Corp., Con Rail, and Federated Depart- 
ment Stores. He is a member of the Business 
Council and the Business Roundtable. He is 
also Chairman of the President’s Committee 
for HIRE (veterans employment). 

He is cochairman of both the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Trade and Economic Council and the Polish- 
U.S. Economic Council. In 1977 Mr. Miller 
was Chairman of the U.S. Industrial Payroll 
Savings Bond Committee and has served as 
the first Chairman of the Industry Advisory 
Committee of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity and as a 
member of the National Council on the Hu- 
manities. 

Mr. Miller is married to the former Ariadna 
Rogajarski. 


Presidential War Powers Bill 


Statement on Signing H.R. 7738 Into Law. 
December 28, 1977 


I am today signing H.R. 7738, an act 
“with respect to the powers of the Presi- 
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dent in time of war or national emer- 
gency.” 

H.R. 7738 is the result of a cooperative 
effort by the Congress and this adminis- 
tration. Its broad purpose is to differen- 
tiate between those economic powers 
available to the President in time of war 
and those available in time of declared 
national emergency. The bill is largely 
procedural. It places additional con- 
straints on use of the President’s emer- 
gency economic powers in future national 
emergencies and ensures that the Con- 
gress and the public will be kept informed 
of activities carried out under these pow- 
ers. Enactment of the bill will not affect 
embargoes now being exercised against 
certain countries, nor does it affect the 
blockage of assets of nationals of those 
and other countries. 

In approving the bill, I must note my 
serious concern over the provision con- 
tained in Section 207(b), which would 
allow Congress to terminate a national 
emergency declared by the Presiden: by 
concurrent resolution. 

Provisions such as these raise profound 
constitutional questions, since Article I, 
Section 7, of the Constitution requires 
that congressional action having the force 
of law be presented to the President for 
his signature or veto. In addition, such 
provisions have the potential of involving 
Congress in the execution of the laws—a 
responsibility reserved exclusively to the 
President under the Constitution. This 
feature of the bill may be unconstitu- 
tional. I will therefore treat the provision 
as requiring only that I “notify and wait” 
with respect to national emergencies cov- 
ered by Section 207(b) of this act. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 7738 is Public Law 95- 
223, approved December 28. 
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Conversation With the President 


Remarks in an Interview With Tom Brokaw 
of NBC News, Bob Schieffer of CBS News, 
Robert MacNeil of the Public Broadcasting 
Service, and Barbara Walters of ABC News. 
December 28, 1977 


THE PreEsipenT. This year we have had 
fireside chats and television programs and 
telephone call-in shows and press confer- 
ences twice a month and meetings with 
editors from almost every State in the 
Nation. And I’ve been very pleased to 
stay in touch with the American people. 

Tonight we have four distinguished 
news reporters from the four major net- 
works in our country. And I want to wel- 
come you here as another opportunity for 
me to speak to the American people with 
tough interrogations from those who un- 
derstand our country very well. 

I understand Mr. Brokaw has the first 
question. 


THE PRESIDENTS OVERSEAS TRIP 


Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, there are 
a number of subjects that we want to 
cover tonight, including some news de- 
velopments that are going on even as we 
speak. I want to begin, however, with a 
question about the trip that you leave on 
tomorrow. It was originally postponed be- 
cause you did not yet have the energy bill 
passed. It still has not been passed. 

My question is this: Aren’t you playing 
into the twin themes of your critics who 
complain that your energy bill has not 
been passed, that you have failed on the 
major domestic priority of your adminis- 
tration, and that your foreign policy has 
no real definition, because this trip seems 
to have no urgent theme to it? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, the only major 
legislation that did not pass the Congress 
this year and which I was expecting to 
pass, was energy. Speaker of the House 
Tip O’Neill said that it was the most pro- 
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ductive session since the first term of 
Franklin Roosevelt. I’ll let him be the 
judge of that. 

The energy legislation, I think, will be 
the first item on the agenda when the 
Congress reconvenes in January. And 
there’s no doubt that wherever I go on 
this trip—to Eastern Europe, to Western 
Europe, to the Mideast, to India—what 
our Nation does about energy will be a 
prime question. 

We are the leader of the world. We are 
one of the major oil producers. We are 
the greatest consumer. And until Con- 
gress does take action on the energy pro- 
posal that I put forward last April, and 
which the House of Representatives 
passed in August, that cloud will hang 
over the determination and _ leadership 
qualities of our country. 

So, I am disappointed about that. As 
far as the trip is concerned, it’s carefully 
planned. We began working on this trip 
last March, and the nations that we will 
visit are important to us both domesti- 
cally and in our foreign relations. 

Poland—in Eastern Europe, a Com- 
munist government with close ties to the 
Soviet Union but also friendships with 
us, heavy trade with the Western nations, 
relatively willing to give people their re- 
ligious freedom and other freedoms. We 
will have a good meeting, I think, in 
Poijand. 

We go from there to Iran, very close 
military ally of ours, a strong trade part- 


ner of ours with whom we share many 


political responsibilities. 

And then we go to India, the biggest 
democracy in the world, one that in re- 
cent years has turned perhaps excessively 
toward the Soviet Union, but under the 
new leadership of Prime Minister Desai 
is moving back toward us and assuming 
a good role of, I would say, neutrality. 
And we have a strong friendship with 
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India. It’s a strong country. They are al- 
most self-sufficient now. They have food 
surpluses. 

We come back from there to Saudi 
Arabia, our major supplier of imported 
oil, a nation that’s worked closely with us 
in foreign affairs in many parts of the 
world. 

From there back to France, our his- 
toric ally, keystone in Europe. [ll have 
long discussions with President Giscard 
there and then go back to Brussels to 
strengthen our relationships with the 
European Community and with NATO. 

So, every stop will be productive for 
us. I’ll be taking the word and the good 
will and the sense of importance of the 
American people toward them in learn- 
ing about those countries in the process. 

But energy will be the tie that will bind 
us together on this trip, and I hope that 
this will demonstrate to the American 
people and to the Congress the necessity 
for rapid action on one of the most con- 
troversial and divisive issues that the 
Congress has ever faced, and that is to 
give our country for the first time a com- 
prehensive energy policy. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. ScuteFFeEr. Mr. President, I know 
we'll all want to get back to just how you 
plan to go about getting that energy pol- 
icy. But while we are on foreign policy, I’d 
like to ask you about the Middle East. 
President Sadat, I think everyone agrees, 
made a spectacular gesture that opened 
up a whole new era here. Do you feel that 
the Israelis have as yet made a compara- 
ble gesture? Have they been flexible 
enough in your view? 

THE PresiwenT. Both President Sadat 
and Prime Minister Begin have been bold 
and courageous. We’ve been dealing with 
the Mideast question as a nation for dec- 
ades, in a leadership role at least within 
the last two administrations. And we see 
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the complexities of the questions and the 
obstacles to progress. When I first became 
President, we spelled out the basic issues: 
withdrawal from occupied territories, se- 
cure borders, the establishment of real 
peace, the recognition of Israel’s right to 
be there, and dealing with the Palestinian 
question. 

We are now in a role of supporter. We 
encourage them to continue with their 
fruitful negotiations. We try to resolve dif- 
ficulties to give advice and counsel when 
we are requested to do it. This is a better 
role for us. In the past, we’ve been in the 
unenviable position and sometimes un- 
pleasant position, sometimes nonproduc- 
tive position as mediator among parties 
who wouldn’t even speak to each other. 
So, I think that the progress that has been 
made in the last month and a half has 
been remarkable and has been much 
greater than I had anticipated. 

And I know Sadat and Begin well and 
personally and favorably. If any two lead- 
ers on earth have the strength and the de- 
termination and the courage to make 
progress toward peace in the most difficult 
region that I’ve ever known, it is Prime 
Minister Begin and President Sadat. 
There is no reason for us to be discour- 
aged about it. We will help in every way 
we can to let their progress be fruitful. I 
think that President Sadat and Prime 
Minister Begin could have reached a fairly 
quick solution of just the Egyptian-Israeli 
problem in the Sinai region. But this is 
not what they want. 

They both want to try to resolve the 
other questions: What is real peace? Will 
Israel be recognized as a permanent 
neighbor to the countries that surround 
them? Can the Palestinian question, the 
West Bank, the Gaza Strip be addressed 
successfully? And knowing how difficult 
these questions are, I have nothing but 
admiration for them, nothing but con- 
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gratulations for them on what they have 
achieved so far. 

Mr. MacNet. Mr. President, you are 
going to see King Hussein of Jordan in 
Tehran. President Sadat said in an inter- 
view that was broadcast on public tele- 
vision last night that King Hussein had 
told him that he was fully behind his ef- 
forts. In public until now, King Hussein’s 
opinion has been relatively mysterious. Do 
you have any information that would 
make you agree with Mr. Sadat, and are 
you going to discuss that with King Hus- 
sein and urge him to support the Sadat 
initiative when you see him? 

THE PresIweEnNT. I| don’t intend to put 
any pressure on King Hussein—I couldn’t 
if I wanted to—to immediately begin to 
negotiate with Israel and Egypt as a part- 
ner. If he wants to do it, we would cer- 
tainly welcome that. What I will try to 
learn, however, is what role Jordan is 
willing to play in the resolution of the 
Palestinian-West Bank problem, at what 
point he thinks it would be advisable for 
him to enter the negotiations personally 
as a government leader, and what we can 
do to get him to give his open support 
and encouragement to both Begin and 
Sadat as they struggle to resolve the dif- 
ferences between them. 

I think King Hussein has indeed in his 
private discussions with Secretary Vance 
and his personal communications to me, 
shown a very positive attitude. And in his 
travels around the Middle East to visit 
with other leaders, some who don’t en- 
courage the talks, like President Asad, 
those who are very hopeful for progress, 
like those in Saudi Arabia, I think he’s 
shown a constructive attitude already. But 
it helps me to understand on a current 
basis the remaining problems and in what 
way they can be brought in to achieve a 
comprehensive peace. 

I think they all trust our country. Our 
motives are good. We’ve never misled 
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them. We’ve been honest and as a person, 
as a country that carried messages from 
one to another. And I think that this puts 
us in a position to exert legitimate influ- 
ence. But what we’ve always hoped for is 
direct negotiations or discussions, com- 
munications among the leaders involved 
with our offering good offices when we are 
requested to do it. 

Ms. Watters. Mr. President, the chief 
stumbling block right now does seem to 
be what we might call the right of return 
of the Palestinians to the West Bank and 
the Gaza. You have in the past come out 
against an independent nation per se on 
the West Bank, but you have also talked 
of the legitimate rights of the Palestinians, 
and you have been in favor of some kind 
of an entity—although people are still a 
little obscure about what that means—an 
entity perhaps linked to Jordan. 

Would you, in the light of the develop- 
ments now, clarify your views for us today, 
tell us if they have changed, and if they 
have not, is it because the United States 
has decided to be neutral on this subject? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, you’ve described 
my position very well. We do favor a 
homeland or an entity wherein the 
Palestinians can live in peace. I think 
Prime Minister Begin has taken a long 
step forward in offering to President 
Sadat, and indirectly to the Palestinians, 
self-rule. 

President Sadat so far is insisting that 
the so-called Palestinian entity be an in- 
dependent nation. My own preference is 
that they not be an independent nation 
but be tied in some way with the sur- 
rounding countries, making a choice, for 
instance, between Israel and Jordan. 

President Sadat has not yet agreed to 
that position of ours. Prime Minister 
Begin has offered that the citizens who 
live in the West Bank area or the Gaza 
Strip be given an option to be either 
Israeli citizens or Jordanian citizens, to 
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actually run for the Knesset as candi- 
dates and to vote in elections, both na- 
tional, Israeli and Jordan, or local elec- 
tions in the occupied territories once they 
are released. 

But we don’t have any real choice. I’ve 
expressed an opinion. But if Israel should 
negotiate with the surrounding countries 
a different solution, we would certainly 
support it. 

But my own personal opinion is that 
permanent peace can best be maintained 
if there’s not a fairly radical, new inde- 
pendent nation in the heart of the Mid- 
dle Eastern area. 

Ms. Watters. In view of the deadlock 
now, however, have you tried to convince 
either side of your opinion? You’ve had 
conversations with both. 

THE Preswent. I’ve expressed this 
opinion to President Asad, to King Hus- 
sein, to President Sadat, to Crown Prince 
Fahd, and also to Prime Minister Begin, 
privately. And, of course, they have 
heard my statements publicly. Our pref- 
erence is not to have an independent na- 
tion there, but we are perfectly willing to 
accept any reasonable solution that the 
parties themselves might evolve. 

Mr. ScuteFFer. If I could just get 
back to the question I asked you, do I 
take it that you would not pass judgment 
in public, at least at this point, on 
whether the Israelis have been flexible 
enough in the negotiating so far? Do you 
think that the position that they put for- 
ward—Mr. Begin said today that there 
would always be Israeli troops on the 
West Bank and that all who wanted 
peace would have to know that—is that a 
realistic negotiating position? 

Tue PresipenT. Yes. It’s certainly a 
realistic negotiating position. 

Mr. ScureFFER. But would Mr. Sadat 
ever accept that? 

THe Presivent. I don’t know. There 
is a great deal of flexibility there—the 
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number of military outposts, the length of 
time when this interim solution might be 
in effect—I think Prime Minister Begin 
said it would be reassessed at the end of 
five years—the degree of participation of 
the governments of Israel and Jordan in 
a possible administrative arrangement— 
all these questions could add a tone of 
progress or a possibility for resolution of 
what seems to be insurmountable ob- 
stacles. 

So, I think that Prime Minister Begin 
already has shown a great deal of flexi- 
bility. Obviously, President Sadat and 
King Hussein and others would have to 
accept whatever proposal is put forward. 

But the length of time when the in- 
terim agreement would be in effect would 
be negotiable and the exact relationship 
between the new self-rule government as 
far as its autonomy is concerned, its de- 
pendence upon or subservience to the 
Jordanians or the Israelis—all these 
things are still to be negotiated. So, I 
think there is enough flexibility at this 
point. 

Mr. MacNee. Could I just ask one 
followup on that? 

THE PRESIDENT. Please. 

Mr. MacNei. Has either Egypt or 
Israel, or both, asked the United States 
formally yet to provide guarantees for 
any agreement that is made? 

THE Preswent. Well, in my private 
conversations with some of them, they 
have expressed to me that if a guarantee 
arrangement between ourselves and 
Israel should be worked out, that it 
would be acceptable to the Arab lead- 
ers. But we’ve never discussed this be- 
tween ourselves and Israel in any defini- 
tive form. 

My preference would be that our in- 
volvement would be minimized after an 
agreement has been reached. But if it 
became a matter of having the negotia- 
tions break down completely, our hav- 
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ing some limited role as mutually ac- 
cepted among those parties involved, 
then we would consider it very, very 


favorably. 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION TALKS 


Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, if we 
may move along in another area of for- 
eign policy for just a moment, there now 
seems to be some signals coming out of 
Geneva, and even from friends of this 
administration, that we will not have a 
SALT agreement in 1978, or at least one 
will not get before the Senate. That’s the 
word from Senator Alan Cranston, who 
is known as a very good vote counter in 
the Senate. Is that your thinking as well, 
that we are not going to have a SALT 
agreement with the Russians during this 
next year? 

THE PreswEeNT. I would be disap- 
pointed if we don’t have a SALT agree- 
ment this year. We’ve made good prog- 
ress on SALT. We started out with 
SALT I, the Soviets having a very heavy 
advantage, about a three to two ratio in 
their favor. President Ford and Secre- 
tary Kissinger made great progress, I 
think, at Vladivostok and in their sub- 
sequent negotiations, to provide the first 
indication of equality. And we will 
maintain that posture of mutual advan- 
tage betw.en ourselves and the Soviets. 


We have added a new dimension, to 
have tight constraints on future deploy- 
ment of weapons, both quantitatively and 
also the quality of the weapons, and to 
reduce actually the number of destructive 
weapons permitted. 


We still have some negotiating to do. 
But we have made good progress on 
SALT. We have also been pleased with 
the results of negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on the comprehensive test ban to 
prohibit any testing of nuclear weapons 
at all. 
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And we have made progress, also, in 
trying to stop a military buildup in the 
Indian Ocean. My guess is that President 
Brezhnev would be likely to want to come 
here to visit after those three negotiations 
have made some substantial progress and 
when there is a prospect of immediate 
resolution of the remaining differences. 

I would never approve a SALT agree- 
ment nor present one to the Congress that 
didn’t have an adequate degree of verifi- 
cation of compliance and which didn’t 
protect the right of our own country to 
defend itself and to carry out our domes- 
tic and foreign policy. Whatever I put 
forward to the Congress will be good for 
our Nation. 

We've had a maximum degree of in- 
volvement by the Congress. We’ve even 
had Senators in Europe at the negotiating 
table. And we’ve kept them informed as 
the progress is made. 

So, my guess is that 1978 will see us 
successful, and my guess is that when we 
present it to the Congress, the SALT 
agreement will be approved. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD 


Ms. Watters. Mr. President, there are 
so many questions I think we all have on 
foreign policy, but we are aware of the 
time. So, perhaps we might slide into the 
domestic issues. 

Shortly before we went on the air you 
made news yourself about Arthur Burns 
and his replacement. Mr. Burns still has 2 
years to go before he would retire from 
being on the Board itself of the Federal 
Reserve. Are you—or have you specifi- 
cally asked him to stay? Obviously, some 
words from you might make the differ- 
ence. Or do you have any other plans for 
him in government? 

THE Preswent. When I met with 
Chairman Burns, I told him that I under- 
stood he wanted to stay on the Board and 
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that that would please me very much. He 
said that he had not yet made a decision. 
I then responded that if he decided not 
to stay on the Board, after a new Chair- 
man is sworn in, that I would like very 
much to have him serve in some capacity. 
He is so wise, he has so much experience, 
his record is so superb, his integrity is per- 
fect, almost, that I think he would still 
have good service to offer to our country. 
He said that he would not want to make 
any decisions within the next period just 
ahead, but that he would like to hear 
from me in the future. And I think the 
first decision that he would make is 
whether or not he would stay on the 
Board. My hope is that he will. 

Ms. Watters. But did you give him 
any possibilities so that he would have 
some choices perhaps to make of what 
some of these governmental positions 
might be? 

THE Present. Not yet. I think either 
in economic affairs or foreign affairs, the 
field of human rights, the enhanced in- 
volvement of American citizens in taking 
initiative outside of government in the 
private sector—these are four areas where 
he and I have had discussions during this 
preceding year. He’s shown an intense 
interest in them. He’s been very excited 
about our progress in human rights. He’s 
never seen me a single time this year that 
he didn’t initiate a discussion about hu- 
man rights, how profound he thought it 
was and how it exemplified what our 
Nation stands for. But what he would 
choose to do would have to be up to him. 
I would cooperate in every way to encour- 
age him to continue to serve in some 
capacity. 

Mr. ScuieFFer. Mr. President, you 
sound like a man describing someone 
you’ve just reappointed. Why did you re- 
place him? [Laughter] 

Tue PreswentT. Well, Chairman 
Burns—I think he served longer than any- 
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one ever has before. He served two full 
terms. And I thought it was time for us 
to have new leadership there. I particu- 
larly wanted to bring someone in, Bob, 
from the business community. 

I think there ought to be some change 
in emphasis from time to time. I also 
wanted to get someone that would have 
the confidence of business and financial 
leaders here and around the world. As a 
matter of fact, when I informed Chair- 
man Burns of my choice, he said that is 
a wise and worthy choice. He has known 
Bill Miller for years, and he said that he 
had been making a list of those that he 
hoped I might consider, and he had made 
a list of some he hoped I didn’t consider. 

Fritz Mondale said, “Well, why don’t 
we share lists sometimes?” And he said, 
“Well, I can tell you a few of those 
that I was hoping you might consider.” 
And the first two or three names he men- 
tioned were leaders in the business com- 
munity. So, these are the reasons that I 
thought it was time for a change. It’s cer- 
tainly no reflection on him. 

Mr. MacNet.. But surely Dr. Burns was 
the very symbol of what business wanted 
in that job. 

Tue Present. I can’t deny that. 

Mr. MacNem. And if Mr. Miller’s 
philosophy is not very different from Dr. 
Burns’, it’s difficult to see why it was 
necessary to replace Dr. Burns. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, that was not an 
easy decision to make. 

Mr. MacNet. Or was it for personal 
reasons? 


Tue Presivent. No, not at all. 


Mr. MacNet. Personal antipathy? 


THE PresIDENT. Not at all. I think it’s 
accurate to say—and Dr. Burns would 
confirm this—that he and I have a close 
personal friendship. We have never had 
any sort of disagreements when we were 
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together. I have never criticized Chair- 
man Burns either publicly or privately. 
But I’ve already explained the reasons 
why I thought it was time to make a 
change. I think two full terms there is 
adequate. That’s as long as a President 
can serve, and I think bringing in some 
new leadership into the Federal Reserve 
System will be beneficial. 


THE ECONOMY 


Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, I want to 
sketch a scenario for you if I can. If, as 
the reports have it, you are considering 
recommending a tax cut of about $25 
billion to Congress when it reconvenes, 
there are many who say that that will just 
about offset the increased taxes that we 
will have as a result of higher taxes on 
energy and social security. So, it won’t 
stimulate the economy in the manner that 
you might like it to, and then in 1979 or 
1980 you'll have to come back and ask for 
another tax cut, and if you do that, you 
will surely have defeated your goal of bal- 
ancing the budget by 1981. Do you have 
trouble with that scenario? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I think the bene- 
fits to be derived from tax cuts in 1978 
and 1979 will exceed any tax burdens that 
have been added on to the American 
people’s shoulders by the Congress. 

We have had fairly good economic suc- 
cess this year. The unemployment rate 
has dropped from about 8 percent a year 
ago to a little bit less than 7 percent now. 
Still, pockets of high unemployment con- 
cern me very much. We’ve added eight 
million net new jobs this year, the most 
we've ever added since the Second World 
War. We have about 92 million people 
employed now. In the last half of this 
year, the inflation rate has dropped to 
less than 5 percent, although the under- 
lying inflation rate is still 6 or 61% per- 
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cent. It’s obvious that we need some eco- 
nomic stimulus next year, and also I don’t 
want the Federal budget to continue to 
grow in its proportion of the gross na- 
tional product of our Nation. It’s now— 
it had gotten up to about 23 percent. We 
are cutting it down now to a little above 
22 percent. And by the time my term is 
over in 1980, I would like to get this 
down to about 21 percent through care- 
ful management and wise spending of 
our funds. 

I have to judge, though, between how 
much money I retain in the Federal 
budget, in the Federal Treasury in order 
to balance the budget quickly, compared 
to how much we give back to the taxpay- 
ers in the form of tax cuts, to let them 
have the money to spend and to let the 
private enterprise system produce more 
jobs and a better life for us. 

So, I think that we have done well so 
far, and I think we’ll make a much wiser 
decision on the tax reform package and 
tax reduction package for next year hav- 
ing gotten a good, firm realization of the 
social security tax changes and a fairly 
good hope of what the energy package 
will be as well. 

Mr. Brokaw. I guess the question still 
is, do you think that a balanced budget 
by 1981, which was a campaign promise, 
is a realistic goal for a man who is now 
in office, given all of the claims on the 
Federal budget? 

Tue Present. Well, obviously, I 
can’t guarantee that. We've always 
known that balancing the budget would 
be difficult. It depends upon how fast 
business invests, how many people are at 
work, which cuts down obviously on ex- 
penditure for unemployment compensa- 
tion and welfare payments, and there has 
to be some tradeoff. 

If there was an absolutely rigid fixa- 
tion on a balanced budget, then there 
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would be no chance :or tax cuts. But I 
think when you take into consideration 
that we have $25 billion tax reductions 
for the people next year with about $6 
billion tax reductions this year—that’s 
$31 billion—that’s a major benefit to the 
people. I just can’t give a firm commit- 
ment on how we will balance tax cuts 
versus a balanced budget by 1981. 

Mr. ScuiEFFER. But aren’t you going 
to have just super growth, faster growth 
rate than anyone really predicts, to be 
able to balance the budget by 1971? Isn’t 
that what it boils down to? 

Tue President. It would take about 
a 10-percent annual increase in real terms 
in business investment with the present 
projections of economic need. We want to 
cut the unemployment rate down con- 
siderably, and of course, we want to deal 
with the problems of the cities. We want 
to meet the legitimate needs of our peo- 
ple and at the same time not let inflation 
get out of hand. 

So, balancing all these factors is some- 
thing that you have to do almost daily 
in making decisions from the White 
House. 


ADMINISTRATION PRIORITIES ; PANAMA 
CANAL TREATY 


Ms. Watters. Mr. President, it is re- 
ported that Vice President Mondale, 
with you, of course, is working on a list 
of your top priorities for next year with 
the feeling perhaps that you had too many 
top priorities this year to give to Congress. 
Can you tell us what the top two or three 
priorities would be, and can you tell us 
if it would include a national health in- 
surance program, which organized labor 
feels you promised to introduce this year? 

THE PresiwenT. Yes, I intend to intro- 
duce a national health program to the 
Congress this year, late in this session. 
They can’t pass it this year, but it will 
be introduced. 
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Dealing with the economy, which 
we've just discussed, would be a top pri- 
ority. Completing work on the energy 
package would be the first specific thing 
that we’ll do. One of the most important 
is to resolve the Panama Canal Treaty 
question. 

About 75 years ago in the middle of the 
night the American Secretary of State 
signed the Panama Canal Treaty that 
presently is in existence. No Panamanian 
has ever signed it; no Panamanian ever 
saw it before it was signed. It was signed 
by a Frenchman who benefited finan- 
cially from the terms of the treaty on be- 
half of the Panamanians. 

That treaty gave us a chance to doa 
tremendous job in building the Panama 
Canal, keeping it open for international 
shipping. It’s helped our country a lot. 
It’s something of which we can be proud. 

Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy 
recognized that the present treaty was 
inadequate. President Johnson started ne- 
gotiations to change it. Presidents Nixon 
and Ford continued. And we concluded 
it this year. 

It’s one of the most difficult political 
questions that we'll have to deal with. It’s 
going to take a lot of time in the Con- 
gress to pass it. 

What we wanted was one that treated 
us and Panama fairly, and we got it. We 
wanted a ‘reaty that did not put a finan- 
cial burden on the American taxpayer, 
and we got it. We wanted treaties that 
would guarantee proper operation of the 
Panama Canal itself, for us and for for- 
eign shipping, and we got it. We wanted 
treaties that would also guarantee us per- 
manently the right to take what action we 
think necessary to keep the canal safe, to 
defend it, and to keep it open for us to 
use, and we got it. 

We wanted treaties—two treaties there 
are—that would give us the right for ex- 
peditious passage in time of need or emer- 
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gency, for our ships to go to the head of 
the line and go through the canal without 
delay, and we got it. We wanted treaties 
also that would be acceptable in the eyes 
of the international community, particu- 
larly in Latin America, and we got them. 

So, this is what we have tried to do un- 
der four Presidents, and we have finally 
succeeded. And I would say that would 
be one of the most difficult challenges 
that we have politically this year. It is ab- 
solutely crucial that the Senate ratify 
these treaties, and I think the terms are 
very favorable to us and to Panama. 

Mr. Brokaw. You’ve got all that in the 
treaty, Mr. President. Do you have the 
votes in the Senate? 

THE Present. I think we will get the 
votes in the Senate. 

Mr. Broxaw. Do you not now have 
them? 

THE PresipENT. I can’t say for sure 
that we do because many Senators still 
haven’t expressed their commitment to 
me or their opinion. But I was talking to 
President Ford this past week, who’s 
strongly supportive of the treaties, along 
with Secretary Kissinger and others, and 
he said that in his speeches to college 
groups and others around the Nation, 
that he is getting an increasingly favor- 
able response from the audience. I think 
public opinion is building up for the 
treaties as they know the terms of them. 

Mr. MacNett. Could we interpret this 
as the beginning of a new campaign on 
your part to get out and sell the treaty? 
You’ve been criticized for having left the 
ground to the opposition somewhat. Are 
you going to make a major effort person- 
ally to try and sell it? 

Tue Preswent. Yes. I consider it one 
of my most important responsibilities. 

Mr. MacNet. And can you meet the 
deadline that President Torrijos has set 
of April, which he says is urgent, and 
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that Panama’s patience could be ex- 
hausted. 

Tue Preswent. Well, no, I don’t feel 
any constraint to operate under a dead- 
line. But both Senator Byrd and I and the 
leaders of the Senate all hope that we can 
resolve that issue early in the year, cer- 
tainly I think by April. 

Ms. Watters. On that—since, by the 
way, just to get back to my original ques- 
tions—it seems that your priorities next 
year are very similar to your priorities this 
year, energy and the economy. But in Oc- 
tober, you and President Torrijos issued 
a statement—a joint statement to remove 
the doubts about the rights of the United 
States to defend the neutrality of the 
canal and also the right of ships to pass 
promptly through it. A number of Sena- 
tors have felt that they might be more 
comfortable with this if it were actually 
written into the treaty. 

Would you be willing to see the treaty 
amended so that it would reflect this un- 
derstanding, this statement between you 
and General Torrijos? 

THE Preswent. No. I think it would 
be good to have a signed agreement be- 
tween me and President Torrijos, and he 
has indicated he would be glad to sign 
that statement that was made, and of 
course, I would too. I think the Senate 
could express an understanding that the 
treaty was being approved by them with 
the understanding that this was a proper 
interpretation. But to actually amend the 
treaty would require Panama to have an- 
other referendum on the subject, and 
they’ve already had one. 

Many people in Panama think that the 
treaties are too favorable to the United 
States. And I don’t think it would be fair 
to them after they negotiated in good 
faith to cause them to have a completely 
new referendum. I would certainly hate 
to have two ratification votes in the Sen- 
ate, separated by several months. So, I 
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think that the Senate can very well ex- 
press its understanding of what the trea- 
ties mean. We can exchange documents 
with the Panamanian leader. To amend 
the treaties, though, I think would be in- 
advisable. 


ENERGY LEGISLATION 


Mr. ScuieFFER. Mr. President, since 
we are talking about the Congress, what 
are you going to do about the energy bill 
now? It’s been going on for 6 months 
now. There seems to be a deadlock there 
in the conference committee. I saw a poll 
taken by your pollster the other day that 
said 44 percent of the people in this coun- 
try still are undecided about whether it’s 
a good bill or not. What do you do now? 
Do you start over? 

THE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. ScuteFFeEr. Do you stay with the 
conference committee? What happens? 

Tue PresiweEnT. Well, there’s not a 
problem with the Congress. There’s not a 
problem with the House. The problem is 
with the Senate conference committee 
that is dealing with the crucial issue of 
natural gas. There are !8 members on 
the Senate conference committee. 
They’ve been divided nine and nine ever 
since the conference began. And I would 
hope that a compromise could be worked 
out that could be acceptable to me, to 
the House Members, and to the Senate 
conferees and to the Senate quite early 
in the next session. 

Mr. ScuterFer. There isn’t any sign of 
that yet. 

THE Present. Well, there are pri- 
vate signs, Bob. [Laughter] 

Mr. ScurerFer. Tell us about them. 

Ms. Watters. Could I ask one part of 
that? 

THE PresiwenT. Please do. 

Ms. Watters. Would you be willing 
to sign legislation that permitted natural 
gas prices to go above the figure of $1.75 
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per thousand cubic feet if that would 
mean that it would get passed? 

Tue Preswwent. Well, I haven’t ex- 
cluded any reasonable compromise solu- 
tion from a bill that I would sign. My 
only requirements are that the bill in my 
judgment be fair to the consumers of this 
country, that the bill in my judgment 
give an adequate shift away from exces- 
sive consumption of oil and natural gas to 
other alternative supplies and also have 
conservation of energy on top of that and 
also that the bill not bankrupt the Na- 
tion, not be too great a burden on the 
budget itself. 

If those requirements are met, then I 
will sign the bill. I still favor the proposal 
that I made to the Congress last April 20, 
and very close to that is what the Flouse 
passed back in August. I can see good in- 
dications of compromise solutions that 
would meet my requirements that have 
already been divulged to me by conferees. 
When I come back from my overseas trip 
in 10 days from now, we will play an ac- 


tive role in trying to encourage the Sen- 
ate leadership and the conferees to ne- 
gotiate with a great deal of enthusiasm. 
And I think there will be a growing reali- 
zation in our country of the importance 


of this bill. 


It hurts our domestic economy, it hurts 
our foreign economy, it weakens the 
price, the value of the dollar. We im- 
ported this year about $45 billion worth 
of oil in addition to what we consumed 
of our own oil. It’s a very heavy drain 
on our economy, on international oil sup- 
plies, and the Nation needs it very badly. 

And I think as the conferees and the 
Members of Congress see this need in a 
more and more dramatic way expressed 
here in our own country and by leaders 
overseas, then I think they will act. We’ve 
also had encouraging word from the 
OPEC nations this past week when they 
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froze the price of oil for another year. I 
think they did that at least partially on 
the basis that the Congress would act to 
cut down on the excessive consumption of 
oil in this country. 

And I think there will be a great pres- 
sure internationally for increased prices 
of oil and, therefore, higher inflation if 
the Congress doesn’t act. It is a very im- 
portant issue. I think most of the Con- 
gress Members still now feel the import- 
ance of what they are about to do. I 
don’t think there’s any doubt that they 
will pass this legislation early in the 
session. 


DOMESTIC ISSUES 


Mr. MacNet. Mr. President, looking 
back a little retrospectively over your first 
year in domestic issues, is there any do- 
mestic issue which just baffles you? 

Tue Presipent. There are a lot of 
them that I don’t completely compre- 
hend. I’ve been criticized for introducing 
too much legislation. I’ve been criticized 
for not introducing enough legislation. 
I’ve been criticized for dealing too much 
in specifics and trying to learn too much 
about the Government and how it works, 
how the economy functions and what the 
Congress does, the attitudes and orga- 
nization of the Congress and the Federal 
Government agencies. 

But this is my nature. I think having 
come into Washington for the first time 
to serve in the Federal Government, I had 
an obligation to learn. I enjoy it. And I 
obviously realize that there are many 
things that I don’t completely compre- 
hend. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MacNet. I had an example in 
mind of a particularly intractable thing 
about which in the plethora of proposals 
that have come out there is no sort of 
very innovative solution yet, and that is 
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the question of unemployment among 
black youth in this country, very very high 
percentages. Is that one of those issues 
that at the moment just looks baffling and 
intractable—how to deal with it, given the 
other priorities? 

THE PreswentT. The unemployment 
rate in general is intractable and difficult. 
The inflation rate seems to be frozen at 
about 6 or 6% percent, and there are 
pockets of unemployment among black 
youth, in particular, that have been a 
great challenge to me, that we have not 
yet successfully resolved, either me or muy 
predecessors. We did add 425,000 new 
jobs, and most of them were specifically 
oriented toward people who have been 
chronically unemployed. 

In addition, we had about a $4 billion 
public works program. Ten percent of 
that money had to be spent with minority 
contractors to help emphasize black 
young employment. 

We also contemplate in the 1979 fiscal 
year budget emphasizing anew our in- 
terest in solving high unemployment rate 
among black young people. But this is 
one of those problems that is difficult to 
solve. ; 

When I went to London in May for 
the International Economic Summit, this 
was the issue that every foreign leader 
said was becoming their most difficult and 
crucial issue. In England, in Germany, in 
France, in Japan, in Canada, in Italy, 
there was unanimous agreement among 
us that this was one of the most intracta- 
ble and difficult issues of all. 

Just recently, in Rome, Secretary Mar- 
shall from our Department of Labor went 
on an international meeting concerning 
youth unemployment. 

We are making some progress in our 
country. We had during the summer and 
fall, as a result of a $21 billion economic 
stimulus package, more people put to 
work every week even than during the 
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New Deal days with the WPA and the 
CCC, But it’s a hard thing to solve. 

We've added 4 million new jobs this 
year and still have a high unemployment 
rate. But I think we are making progress. 
The basic thing is that government can’t 
provide all those jobs. They have to be 
initiated through business investment 
brought about by proper tax decisions 
and proper economic decisions made by 
Congress and by business themselves. But 
I think the progress that we will make 
in ’78 will be even greater than this year. 

Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, I wonder 
about unemployment generally, whether 
we don’t have to as a society, as a system 
of government, redefine what is an ac- 
ceptable level of unemployment. 

It’s now been running at about 7 per- 
cent, and people talk about an unemploy- 
ment rate of 4, 41 percent as being ac- 
ceptable. That’s a long drop, to get to 414 
percent. Do you think that we have to re- 
define what is acceptable at around 6 per- 
cent 

Tue Present. No, I’d hate to do 
that. 

Mr. Brokaw. ——realistically. 

Tue Preswent. No, I would hate to 
do that. 

Mr. Brokaw. Well, politically, it’s not 
very attractive, but economically and 
practically it’s very hard to see how it can 
be dropped that far that fast. 

Tue Presivent. I believe we can get it 
below that. We have, as you know, a dif- 
ferent system economically than most 
even democratic democracies. We provide 
welfare systems and unemployment com- 
pensation for people who are out of work. 
And habitually in our Nation when de- 
mand drops off for a product, the com- 
panies lay off even temporarily some of 
their workers. In a nation like Japan, they 
keep those workers on the job, they pay 
them a lower salary, and the production 
is held down by partial unemployment. 
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But I have seen good progress made. 
I think it was either October or Novem- 
ber we added 900,000 new jobs, but there 
were just about that many new people 
who came into the labor market that 
month. Nobody anticipated that. 


One reason for that is that as people 
see their neighbors getting jobs, who had 
been unemployed for a long time, then 
housewives or students who are still in 
high school and others apply for jobs and 
they become part of the labor market, 
which makes the unemployment rate stay 
high even though employment goes up to 
the highest level in the history of our 
Nation. 

Mr. MacNe tt. Go ahead, Barbara. 


CRITICISM OF THE PRESIDENT 


Ms. Watters. Mr. President, it’s al- 
most the end of your first year in office, 
and it’s almost New Year’s Eve, and 
that’s the time for people to take stock, 
and maybe when they take stock, they 
are a little more critical than they should 
be. However, I would like to give you a 
list of people who currently say that they 
are unhappy about you. 


Labor is unhappy because they say that 
you are dragging your feet on the medi- 
cal insurance bill and on full employment. 
Business has said it’s unhappy; they just 
don’t have confidence in you. The blacks 
are unhappy again because of full em- 
ployment and the lack of it and what 
Robin just brought out, and I talked with 
Vernon Jordan, who had expressed his 
unhappiness with you last July and still 
feels the same way, he says. Many women 
are unhappy because of your stand on 
Federal aid to abortion, and there aren’t 
enough women appointed to administra- 
tion posts. Striking farmers are rolling 
up their tractors in Plains. [Laughter] 
Who is your constituency, or to put it an- 
other way, who’s happy? 
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THE Preswent. Well, Barbara, I 
think this is inherent and almost inevi- 
table in a free nation like ours. The news 
media legitimately reports the disharmony 
and the arguments and the debates be- 
cause they are more exciting than the 
achievements. 

It’s good for us to remember at the 
end of this year that we live in the strong- 
est nation on Earth—militarily the 
strongest, economically the strongest, po- 
litically the strongest—a nation that is a 
leader worldwide, that’s trusted, that’s 
making progress, dealing with the devel- 
oping nations, the Western European 
nations, Latin America, making progress 
toward controlling atomic weapons. 

Domestically God has blessed us with 
tremendous natural resources, a free en- 
terprise system that lets people benefit 
from their own contributions, their own 
initiative. 

We have so much in common. We are 
a nation of highly diverse people, differ- 
ent people, but we are one people, and 
we've come from almost nothing 200 
years ago to this position of sustained 
leadership and prosperity. The standard 
of living in our country for even the poor- 
est person far exceeds the average living 
standard in many nations of the world. 
We are unselfish. And I think the threat 
to our country is that we might, in grasp- 
ing for advantage or in emphasizing dif- 
ferences, lose that sense of common com- 
mitment and common purpose and a com- 
mon future that binds us together and 
makes us great. 

I don’t have any fear about the future. 
I think that when I make mistakes or 
when the Congress makes mistakes or 
when we delay in solving apparently in- 
soluble questions, our country is so strong 
and so vital and the people are bound 
together so closely that we can prevail in 
any case. 
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And I think the expressions of dissatis- 
faction, although they are legitimate in 
many instances, are overemphasized. I 
think our country is much greater than 
that. 

Mr. MacNEIL. Excuse me, Bob. 

Mr. ScuierFeEr. Go ahead. 


STYLE OF THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. MacNet. Again, looking back on 
this first year of the Presidency, Senator 
Hart wrote—Senator Gary Hart—wrote 
a piece recently in which he said that you 
had demythologized the imperial Presi- 
dency, but he wondered whether you also 
had not sacrificed some of the psycho- 
logical weight and power that the Presi- 
dency had accumulated since Roosevelt’s 
time to your detriment. 

And I was wondering, for instance, you 
spoke out very strongly against the cil 
companies, accusing them of trying te :ip 
off the American people, very, very 
strong words, and yet the oil companies 
seem relatively unperturbed. Are you at 
all concerned that in making yours the 
Presidency of the common man and rid- 
ding yourself of some of the imperial 
trappings you may have thrown away 
some of the clout? 

THE PresipENT. Many people think 
so. The pomp and ceremony of office 
does not appeal to me, and I don’t be- 
lieve it’s a necessary part of the Presi- 
dency in a democratic nation like our 
own. I’m no better than anyone else. And 
the people that I admire most who have 
lived in this house have taken the same 
attitude. Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Tru- 
man have minimized the pomp and cere- 
mony and the pride, personal pride, that 
accrues sometimes to Presidents. 

I don’t think we need to put on the 
trappings of a monarchy in a nation like 
our own. I feel uncomfortable with it. 
But I doubt if I feel quite as uncom- 
fortable as the average citizen. 
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REFLECTIONS ON FIRST YEAR IN OFFICE 


Mr. ScuteFFER. Mr. President, speak- 
ing of Abraham Lincoln, Abraham Lin- 
coln said just toward the end of his 
Presidency, he said, “I must confess that 
events have controlled me rather than the 
other way around.” i wonder, looking 
back over your first year, how do you feel 
about this first year? 

THE Presiwent. I feel good about it. 
It’s been an exciting and stimulating and 
challenging and sometimes frustrating 
experience for me. 

Mr. ScuHIEFFER. Were you controlled 
by events? 

THE Present. I think—yes, I think 
so. I’ve tried to represent what the Amer- 
ican people want me to be and what they 
are. I noticed one of the news commen- 
tators the other night said that when I 
said during the campaign that I wanted a 
government as good as the American peo- 
ple are, that it was demagoguery. 

I don’t think that’s accurate. You 
know, the American people are good and 
decent and idealistic. And I think they 
want their Government to be good and 
decent and idealistic. 


One of the most popular things that 
I’ve tried to do is to express to the world 
our own people’s commitment to basic 
human rights, to freedom and independ- 
ence and autonomy, the worth of a 
human being, whether they live here or 
in Russia or in South America or in 
Uganda or China. And I doubt that 
there’s a national leader in the world now 
who doesn’t think about human rights 
every day and how his or her actions are 
measured against a standard that the 
world is beginning to demand. 

So, I think what I’ve tried to do is to 
see what is good in our Nation, in our 
people, in our past, and try to preserve 
it and to deal with changing events to 
the best of my ability. I’ve got a good 
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Cabinet. I’ve had good cooperation and 
support from the Congress, who recog- 
nized my newness in Washington. And 
overall, although I see great problems 
ahead of us, I feel confident. 

I got my staff—the National Security 
Council—today to give me an analysis of 
the world situation as it was a year ago, 
and the comparison doesn’t look bad. I 
think we are trusted now where we 
weren’t before, say in Africa, primarily 
because of the influence of Andrew 
Young. I believe that our intentions are 
recognized as being good. So, in all I 
think it’s been a good year for us. 

Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, do you 
ever come back from the Oval Office, 
which is not that many feet away, and 
come back to the Residence and sit down 
and reflect on the day’s events and what’s 
going on in the world and think, my God, 
this is a bigger job than I expected it to 
be. I’m not sure that I’m up to this? Do 
you ever have those moments of self- 
doubt? 

THE Presiwent. Well, I have sober 
moments when I’m not sure that I can 
deal with problems satisfactorily. But I 
have a lot of confidence in myself. Some- 
times I go in a back room and pray a 
while. And a few times I’ve walked 
through this Mansion where every Presi- 
dent has lived except George Washing- 
ton, since 1801, and I’ve thought about 
the difficulties and the tragedy that ex- 
isted in the lives of many of them and 
feel myself to be fortunate. But I don’t 
feel inadequate because I feel that even 
political opponents want me to succeed. 
And I couldn’t have asked for better co- 
operation and support than I’ve gotten 
from those wno help me in this job. 

Ms. Watters. Mr. President, can you 
tell us what you think has been your 
greatest single achievement this past year 
and also, even though we hear that you 
don’t have sleepless nights—everyone 
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makes mistakes—what you think your big- 
gest mistake has been? 

Tue Presiwent. I think my biggest 
mistake has been in inadvertently build- 
ing up expectations too high. I under- 
estimated the difficulty and the time re- 
quired for Congress to take action on con- 
troversial measures. It’s much easier for 
me to study and evolve and present legis- 
lation to the Congress than it is for them 
to pass it in its final form. And I’ve 
dashed some hopes and disappointed peo- 
ple that thought we might act quicker. 

I think that the achievements are not 
measured in how many bills were passed 
and how many bills I’ve signed or even 
my harmony with the Congress. If I have 
achieved anything, it’s been to restore a 
tone to our Nation’s life and attitude that 
most accurately exemplifies what we 
stand for. I use the human rights issue as 
one example. It gratifies me to know that 
the nations in Africa now look to us with 
friendship and with trust, whereas, just 
a short time ago, they wouldn’t permit 
our Secretary of State to come in their 
country. 

It gratifies me to see a burgeoning 
friendship with Latin American nations 
and to see our NATO allies now recom- 
mitting themselves to strong military 
commitments, And it gratifies me to see 
some progress being made in relieving 
tensions between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union. We are making slow, steady prog- 
ress. We are attempting many things 
simultaneously. Sometimes they get con- 
fusing because they are so voluminous 
and there are so many of them. 

But I think having our Nation and its 
Government represent more accurately 
the hopes and dreams of the American 


people is a general accomplishment of 


which I am most proud. 
Mr. MacNet. Mr. President, when you 
were still running for office, you told me 
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in an interview—when I asked you, per- 
haps embarrassingly, what your weakness 
was, you said perhaps a difficulty to com- 
promise. It had been difficult with the 
Georgia Legislature, and it might be a 
difficulty with the Congress. Has this year 
in Washington been an education in com- 
promise? 

THe Preswent. Well, yes. ’'m not 
sure if I had an adequate education yet 
because I still find it difficult to compro- 
inise. But I’m learning. One way that I 
have learned since I’ve been here to avoid 
having to compromise so much is by in- 
volving the congressional leaders in the 
decision in the initial stages. When we 
evolved the reorganization bill and when 
we put together the Energy Department, 
when we evolved the social security bill 
and other measures that were controver- 
sial, we consulted very closely with con- 
gressional leaders ahead of time. So I’m 
trying to avoid having to yield to my 
weakness, which is a difficulty in compro- 
mising. I’m learning every day, I think. 

Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, maybe 
we can all come back next year at this 
same time. 

THE PresivenT. Well, I hope so. 

Mr. Broxaw. On behalf of all my col- 
leagues, thank you very much for having 
us here this evening, however. 

Tue Preswenrt. Thank you, Tom. I’ve 
enjoyed it very much. 

Mr. Brokaw. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

NOTE: The interview began at 8 p.m. in the 


Red Room at the White House. It was broad- 
cast live on radio and television. 


The President’s Overseas Trip 


Remarks on Departure From the White House. 
December 29, 1977 


THE Present. Good morning, every- 
body. 
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I depart today on a journey that re- 
flects both the diversity of the world we 
live in and also our own Nation’s abil- 
ity and desire to deal creatively and con- 
structively with that diversity. 

It’s a rapidly changing world, a world 
in which the old ideological labels have 
less meaning than ever, in which the uni- 
versal desire for freedom and for a better 
life is being expressed more strongly and 
in more ways than ever before, a world in 
which political awakening, economic in- 
dependence, and technological progress 
have created new demands on the for- 
eign policy of our people. 

The variety of places that we will visit 
over the next nine days is symbolic of the 
breadth and the variety of American in- 
terest in this new world. 

In France and in Western Europe, we 
will reaffirm the historic bonds and our 
common values, and we will explore ways 
to meet the common problems of the in- 
dustrial democracies. 

In Poland, the ancestral home of mil- 
lions of Americans, we will nourish the 
improving relationships between the 
United States and the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. 

In Iran and in Saudi Arabia, we will 
discuss key economic relationships and 
press for a continuation of the dramatic 
progress’ that is being made in bringing 
peace to the Middle East. 

In India, which is the largest democ- 
racy on Earth, we will seek new paths of 
cooperation and communication _ be- 
tween the developing nations of the world 
and the industrial north. 

And in all these places, we will be re- 
affirming our dedication to peace and our 
support of justice and of human rights. 

It is a changing world, a different 
world, and I believe that it’s also a differ- 
ent America whose message we will carry, 
an America more confident and more 
united, at peace with other nations and 
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also at peace with itself, an America 
which is ready and able to cooperate 
wherever possible and to compete when 
necessary. 

After a long period of doubt and tur- 
moil here, we are finding our way back to 
the values that made us a great nation. 
And in this new spirit we are eager to 
work with all countries and all peoples in 
building the kind of world and the kind 
of world community that serves the indi- 
vidual and common needs of all. 

We undertake this trip to express our 
own views clearly and proudly, but also 
to learn and to understand the opinions 
and the desires of others. We will try to 
represent our Nation and our people well, 
and I'll take the good will of America 
everywhere we go. Thank you very much. 

Tue Vice PresipENT. Mr. President, 
we wish you and Mrs. Carter well as you 
undertake this most important mission on 
behalf of our Nation. I know that I speak 
for everyone here and for the American 
people when I say you take with you not 
only our best wishes but our love as well. 
We know it’ll be a successful journey, and 
we eagerly await your return. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:35 a.m. on the 
South Lawn of she White House. 


Warsaw, Poland 


Remarks of the President and First Secretary . 
Edward Gierek at the Welcoming Ceremony. 
December 29, 1977 


Tue First Secretary. Mr. President, 
Madam Carter, ladies and gentlemen: 

On behalf of the highest authorities of 
the Polish People’s Republic, in the name 
of our people, I greet you cordially, Mr. 
President, on the Polish soil. 

We are happy to be able to play host 
to you and Mrs. Carter as well as to per- 
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sons accompanying you. We are welcom-, 
ing and greeting you, Mr. President, as 
the highest representative of the great 
American people for which we entertain 
our sentiments of friendship. 

History has linked our two nations by 
manifold ties. They were molded by the 
great sons of the Polish people through 
their participation in the struggle for 
American independence. They were 
shaped by the scores of Polish emigrants 
who have contributed their significant and 
valuable share to the development and 
might of the United States. They have 
been further strengthened in our joint 
strife for the freedom of all peoples within 
the great anti-Nazi coalition. 

Our desire is to cultivate those tradi- 
tions in the present-day peaceful and 
friendly Polish-American cooperation. 

We trust your visit will contribute to its 
further expansion, beneficial to our peo- 
ples and promoting the dearest cause to 
all nations, the cause of peace. 


You are arriving in Poland, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at a time when the process of in- 
ternational détente—so important as it 
is to all mankind and the world at 
large—has been again rejuvenated by the 
constructive dialog of states and the ex- 
pectations of nations. 


You no doubt understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that to the people of Poland, which 
has so dreadfully experienced the atroci- 
ties of war, security is the supreme value, 
while life and peace is the fundamental 
right. 

We view your present visit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a reaffirmation of the friendly 
feelings of the American people towards 
Poland and an expression of the interest 
in our active peaceful policies. We see in 
it, too, a manifestation of your personal 
involvement in the further expansion of 
Polish-American cooperation in cultivat- 
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ing the traditional friendship between our 
nations. 

We are glad, indeed, that we shall be 
able to acquaint you with the record of 
accomplishment of Socialist Poland, with 
its plans and aspirations with all that at a 
price of a relentless effort, painstaking and 
self-sacrificing labors our nation has built 
on the ruins and ashes. 

Ours is the desire that your visit to 
Poland serve actions which link our peo- 
ples together and that it may engrave well 
in the good memories of yourself, Mr. 
President, Mrs. Carter, and the members 
of your party. 

Welcome on the Polish soil, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the spirit of the Polish hospitality. 


THE PresweEnt. First Secretary Gierek, 
distinguished officials from Poland and 
from other nations, the people of Poland: 


We are delighted to be in your great 
country. When I left the United States 
this morning, I told the people of my Na- 
tion that this journey reflects the diversity 
of a rapidly changing world. It is a world 
in which old ideological labels have lost 
their meaning and in which the basic goals 
of friendship, world peace, justice, human 
rights, and individual freedom loom more 
important than ever. 


I am proud to begin this journey in 
Poland—friend of the United States since 
the time our Nation was founded. Poland 
is the ancestral home of more than six 
million Americans, partner in a common 
effort against war and deprivation. 

Relations are changing between North 
and South, between East and West. But 
the ties between Poland and the United 
States are ancient and strong. 


Not far from our home in the State of 
Georgia, a great patriot of both our na- 
tions, Casimir Pulaski, was mortally 
wounded while leading a cavalry legion 
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in the fight for American independence. 
The home of my son’s wife is Pulaski 
County, Georgia, named for this hero 
from Poland. 


Also, for his military skill and bravery, 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko won the respect of 
our first President, George Washington, 
during wartime. And for his commitment 
to freedom and justice, he won the ad- 
miration of our third President, Thomas 
Jefferson, in time of peace. 

These brave men fought alongside 
Americans in the era which produced 
three of the great documents in the 
struggle for human rights. One was the 
Declaration of Independence from Amer- 
ica. The second was the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man from France. And the 
third was the Polish Constitution of 
May 3, 1791. 

Our shared experience in battle has 
also taught us the paramount importance 
of preventing war, which has brought 
devastation to Poland twice in this cen- 
tury. At the end of World War I, a great 
American, Herbert Hoover, came to Po- 
land to help you ease the suffering of war 
and to observe the reestablishment of an 
independent Poland. Circumstances were 
different and the struggle was long, but 
Hoover said, and I quote, “If history 
teaches us anything, it is that from the 
unquenchable vitality of the Polish race, 
Poland will rise again from these ashes.” 
And his prediction came true. 

I have come not only to express our 
own views to the people of Poland but also 
to learn your opinions and to understand 
your desires for the future. Building on the 
historical ties between us, recognizing the 
new and changing realities of life, I look 
forward to strengthening Polish-American 
friendship on my visit here in Warsaw. 
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We deeply appreciate the warm wel- 
come extended to us tonight by First Sec- 
retary Gierek and by the Polish people. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The exchange began at 10:40 p.m. at 
the Civilian Terminal, Okecie International 
Airport. First Secretary Gierek spoke in Polish, 
and his remarks were translated by an inter- 
preter. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
DECEMBER 30, 1977 


Held in Warsaw, Poland 


Tue PreEsIDENT’sS Visir TO POLAND 


Tue Presipent. Good afternoon. Dzien 


dobry. 


It’s a great honor for me to be here in 
Poland to reaffirm and to strengthen the 
historic and strong ties of friendship and 
mutual purpose which exist between our 
two countries. I have had very fruitful 
discussions with First Secretary Gierek 
and the other officials of Poland on bi- 
lateral questions, on questions involving 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact countries, 
matters relating to SALT, mutual and 
balanced force reductions, and general 
commitments to peace in the future. 


This morning I had a chance to visit 
memorials to the brave people of Poland, 
and particularly of Warsaw. I doubt that 
there is any nation on Earth which has 
suffered more from the ravages of war. In 
the Second World War the Nazis killed 
800,000 people in Warsaw alone and 6 
million Poles. And I was ab!e to pay hom- 
age to their courage and bravery. 


I also visited the Ghetto Monument, a 
memorial to Polish Jews who stood alone 
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to face the Nazis but who will forever live 
in the conscience of the world. 

This afternoon I would like to answer 
questions from the reporters assembled 
here. There were a few who wanted to 
attend who were not permitted to come. 
Their questions will be answered by me 
in writing. And now I would be glad to 
respond to questions, beginning with Mr. 
Wojna [Riczrd Wojna, Tribuna Ludul]. 

QUESTIONS 
U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Q [in Polish]. Mr. President, Poland 
and the entire world has attached great 
importance to the relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
Could you answer what is your assess- 
ment of the chance for a prompt conclu- 
sion on SALT talks and in other discus- 
sions on strategic matters, and how in this 
respect do you assess the latest pronounce- 
ment by Leonid Brezhnev in an interview 
for the Pravda Daily? 

Tue Presiwent. In the last few 
months, the United States and the Soviet 
Union have made great progress in deal- 
ing with a long list of important issues, 
the most important of which is to control 
the deployment of strategic nuclear weap- 
ons. We hope to conclude the SALT II 
talks this year, hopefully in the spring. 
We have resolved many of the major is- 
sues. A few still remain. We have made 
good progress in recent months. 

At the same time, we have made prog- 
ress for the first time in establishing prin- 
ciples on which there can be a total pro- 
hibition against all tests of nuclear ex- 
plosives in the future. We’ve made prog- 
ress on prohibiting additional military 
buildup in the Indian Ocean, recently 
commenced talks to reduce the sale of 
conventional weapons to other nations in 
the world. And I will pursue this same 
subject with President Giscard next week. 
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In addition, the Soviets and we are 
making progress in how we can prevent 
the use in the future of chemical and 
biological warfare, and we hope that we 
can reinstigate progress in the mutual and 
balanced force reductions which have 
been stalemated in Vienna for a number 
of years. So, I would say that in summary 
I am very encouraged at the new progress 
that I have witnessed personally among 
our negotiators. 

When Foreign Minister Gromyko was 
in Washington recently, in a few hours we 
resolved many of the difficult issues. Our 
negotiators are at work on all those sub- 
jects at this present time. There has been 
no cessation of effort. And I believe that 
1978 will see a resolution of many of these 
issues. 

Mr. Cormier [Frank Cormier, Asso- 
ciated Press]. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, are you likely to go 
to Egypt next Wednesday, and if you do, 
will it be primarily because President 
Sadat has urged you to go, or for some 
other purpose, or why? 

Tue Present. Well, I have a stand- 
ing invitation from President Sadat to 
visit Egypt that he extended to me on his 
trip to Washington. And he’s reempha- 
sized it several times since that date. We 
have had no discussions with President 
Sadat on that particular visit to Egypt 
while I’m on this trip. We will try to keep 
our schedule flexible. If it’s mutually con- 
venient and desirable, we would certainly 
consider it. But we have no plans at this 
time to stop in Egypt next Wednesday or 
any other time on this trip. 

I might say that our own relations with 
the Arab nations, including, certainly, 
Egypt, are very good and harmonious. 
There has been no change in our own 
position relating to the Middle Eastern 
talks. And we communicate almost daily 
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with the Egyptian and Israeli leaders. And 
as you know, I will be meeting King Hus- 
sein in Tehran on our next stop on this 
trip. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]. 

Q. You said you often don’t intend and 
don’t desire to dictate the terms of a 
Middle East settlement. 

Tue Preswent. Yes. This is true. 

Q. And yet President Sadat seems to 
think that you have pulled the rug out 
from under him and that you are in fact 
dictating terms when you are backing an 
Israeli military presence on the West Bank 
at Gaza after there would be a settlement. 

Tue Presipent. We don’t back any 
Israeli military settlement in the Gaza 
Strip or on the West Bank. We favor, as 
you know, a Palestinian homeland or en- 
tity there. Our own preference is that this 
entity be tied in to Jordan and not be a 
separate and independent nation. That is 
merely an expression of preference which 
we have relayed on numerous occasions 
to the Arab leaders, including President 
Sadat when he was with me in Washing- 
ton. I’ve expressed the same opinion to 
the Israelis, to King Hussein, and to Presi- 
dent Asad, and also to the Saudi Arabians. 
We have no intention of attempting to 
impose a settlement. Any agreement 
which can be reached between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors would be acceptable 
to us. We are in a posture of expressing 
opinions, trying to promote intimate and 
direct negotiations and communications, 
expediting the process when it seems to be 
slow, and adding our good offices when- 
ever requested. But we have no intention 
or desire to impose a settlement. 

Let me go back to the Polish side. Yes, 
sir. 


RELIGION 
Q [in Polish]. I will speak Polish. Let 


me welcome you not only as the President 
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of the United States but as an eminent 
American Baptist. I am a Baptist myself. 
I am preoccupied with editing a Baptist 
magazine in Poland, and I would like to 
express my gladness that you have been 
elected to the post of the President of the 
United States, as a man, as a believer who 
is not ashamed of it and of his evangeli- 
cal convictions. This prompts me to wish 
you and your family the best of the very 
best in 1978 and also in your activity in 
strengthening peace the world over. 


And now over to our question. We all 
know that you are a practicing Christian, 
as every Baptist should be—as every good 
Baptist should be. And I would like to ask 
whether your religious convictions help 
you in executing the job of a President of 
such a big country. Can you quote an 
example in how the evangelical principles 
helped you in solving any complicated 
problem? 

And the second question, we the Polish 
Baptists live in an extra-Catholic country, 
and on occasions we are discriminated 
against. As a believer, as a Baptist, can 
you influence the change of a situation? 

THE PrEsIwENT. Well, as you know, the 
United States believes in religious free- 
dom. And I’m very grateful for the degree 
of religious freedom that also exists in 
Poland. 

Dr. Brzezinski, my national security ad- 
viser, and my wife, Rosalynn, had a visit 
with Cardinal Wyszynski this morning 
and did this as an expression of our ap- 
preciation for the degree of freedom to 
worship in this country. 

This is a matter of conscience, as a 
Baptist and as an American leader. We 
believe in separation of church and state, 
that there should be no unwarranted in- 
fluence on the church or religion by the 
state, and vice versa. My own religious 
convictions are deep and personal. I seek 
divine guidance when I make a difficult 
decision as President and also am sup- 
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ported, of course, by a common purpose 
which binds Christians together in a be- 
lief in the human dignity of mankind and 
in the search for worldwide peace—rec- 
ognizing, of course, that those who don’t 
Share my faith quite often have the 
same desires and hopes. 

My own constant hope is that all na- 
tions would give maximum freedom of 
religion and freedom of expression to their 
people, and I will do all I can within the 
bounds of propriety to bring that hope 
into realization. 


POLISH AUTONOMY 


Q. Mr. President, during those Presi- 
dential debates, in a celebrated exchange, 
President Ford claimed that Eastern Eu- 
rope was not under Soviet domination. 
And you replied, “Tell it to the Poles.” 
Well, now that you’re here, is it your view 
that this domination will continue almost 
into perpetuity, or do you see a day when 
Poland may be actually free? And if so, 
how would that come about? 

THE PresivenT. Well, this is obviously 
a decision for the Polish leaders and the 
Polish people to make. Our nation is com- 
mitted to the proposition that all coun- 
tries would be autonomous, they would 
all be independent, and they would all be 
free of unwanted interference and en- 
tanglements with other nations. 

The Polish people have been bound 
very closely to the Soviet Union since the 
Second World War, and they belong to a 
Warsaw Pact military alliance, which is, 
of course, different from the NATO re- 
lationship to which we belong. 

My own assessment within the Eu- 
ropean theater, Eastern European thea- 
ter, is that here, compared to some other 
nations, there is a great religious free- 
dom and otherwise, and I think this is a 
hope that we all share and cherish. I think 
this has been the origin of the Polish na- 
tion more than a thousand years ago, and 
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it’s a deep commitment of the vast ma- 
jority of the Polish people, a desire and a 
commitment not to be dominated. 

Q. You don’t deny that they are dom- 
inated here, Mr. President? 

Tue Presipent. I think I’ve com- 
mented all I wish on that subject. 


CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND COOPERA- 
TION IN EUROPE 


Q [in Polish]. Mr. President, what is 
the potential for realization of the Hel- 
sinki Final Act as an integral entity, es- 
pecially in the view of the Belgrade meet- 
ing? And what is your opinion about 
Chancellor Schmidt’s proposal to repeat 
in one or another form the meeting on the 
top level? 

Tue Preswent. I think the Helsinki 
agreement, which calls for cooperation 
and security in Europe and which has, as 
a so-called Third Basket component, an 
insistence upon maximum enhancement 
and preservation of human rights, is an 
agreement that is important to the Poles 
and also to our country and other signa- 
tories of that treaty. 

We believe that the Belgrade confer- 
ence has been productive. This is a ques- 
tion that must be approached on a multi- 
national basis. The treaty terms provide 
for open and frank criticism of other 
signatories when standards are not met. 
There has been a free exchange of opin- 
ion between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union and indeed all the nations in- 
volved. 

We hope that this session will come to 
a rapid and successful conclusion and 
that there will be repeated scheduled 
meetings based upon the Belgrade con- 
ference that would be held in the future 
so that all nations who participated in the 
Helsinki agreement and all those who 
didn’t become signatories would have a 
constant reminder before them of the 
importance of cooperation, mutual se- 
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curity, the sharing of information, the 
recombination of families, free emigra- 
tion, and the preservation of basic hu- 
man rights. 

So, I hope that this will be a continu- 
ing process scheduled repeatedly and that 
this issue of human rights will never be 
forgotten. 

Yes, Judy [Judy Woodruff, NBC News]. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Q. Mr. President, then how satisfied 
are you that your concept of the preserva- 
tion of human rights is currently being 
honored here in Poland? 

Tue Preswent. [ think that our con- 
cept of human rights is preserved in Po- 
land, as I’ve said, much better than 
(some)? other European nations with 
which I’m familiar. There is a substan- 
tial degree of freedom of the press ex- 
hibited by this conference this afternoon; 
a substantial degree of freedom of re- 
ligion, demonstrated by the fact that ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the Polish peo- 
ple profess faith in Christ; and an open 
relationship between Poland and our 
country and Poland and Western Eu- 
ropean countries in trade, technology, 
cultural exchange, student exchange, 
tourism. 

So, I don’t think there’s any doubt that 
the will of the Polish people for complete 
preservation and enhancement of human 
rights is the same as our own. 

Q. What steps, then, do you believe 
should be taken here in Poland to come 
closer to reaching your concept? 

Tue President. Well, I think Poland 
shares with us a commitment, which is 
sometimes embarrassing for us and them, 
to have our own faults publicized evoca- 
tively at conferences like the one in Bel- 
grade, where there’s a free and open dis- 
cussion and criticism and a singular point- 


1 Printed in the White House Press Office 
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ing out of violations of high standards of 
human rights preservation. We have been 
criticized at Belgrade, sometimes legiti- 
mately; sometimes, I think, mistakenly. 
The same applies to nations in Eastern 
Europe and to the Soviet Union. 

And I think this is the best thing that 
we can do at this point, is to continue to 
insist upon a rigid enforcement and inter- 
pretation of the human rights section of 
the Helsinki agreement. 


ENERGY 


Q [in Polish]. Mr. President, the Polish 
Radio. 

The United States is facing an energy 
crisis which is also an international prob- 
lem. How can you see the possibilities of 
solving that crisis, like a multilateral con- 
ference, a European conference or bilat- 
eral agreements, and are you of the opin- 
ion that the cooperation between the 
United States and Poland in this respect 
is possible? 

THE Presivent. One of the worst do- 
mestic problems that we have is the over- 
consumption and waste of energy. I have 
no doubt that every country I visit on this 
tour will be pressing us on the question 
of what will the United States do to save 
energy and not to import too much of 
very scarce oil, in particular, which is 
available on the world markets. We are 
addressing this as a top priority among 
domestic issues. 

Poland is, as you know, self-sufficient 
in both hard coal and also brown coal, 
which is increasing in production in Po- 
land itself. We call it lignite in our own 
country. One of the things that we can do 
is on a world-wide basis to try to hold 
down unnecessary demand for oil and 
natural gas, therefore providing stable 
prices. 

Another is to consume those energy 
sources which we have most available in 
our country and in yours, coal; shift to 
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permanent sources of energy, primarily 
those derived from solar power; and share 
research and development information 
and commitments, a subject which I was 
discussing early today with First Secre- 
tary Gierek. 

How to burn lignite coal so that it will 
have minimum effect on the environment 
and also have maximum heat derivation 
is a question of importance to you and to 
us. We are now shifting to the production 
and consumption of lignite coal in our 
own country, for instance, and so are you. 
So, I think sharing, on an international 
basis, of data and technological advan- 
tages and progress in the energy field and 
conservation of scarce energy sources for 
all nations would be the two basic things 
which we could do jointly. 

Q. Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir? 

Q [in Polish]. I have got one question. 

THE PresivENT. Go right ahead. 

Q. Can I? 

THe PresiveNnT. Go ahead. 

Q. May I? 

THE PresIpENT. Yes. 


U.S.-POLISH RELATIONS 


Q. What is involved in the entity of 
Polish-American cooperation, so far, and 
what is your opinion as far as this cooper- 
ation, between Poland and the United 
States is concerned, and how in the light 
of today’s talks can you see the prospects 
for the development of such cooperation 
as well as what the United States wants 
to do to contribute to this development? 

THE PresipENT. We already have a 
good relationship with Poland in cultural 
exchange, in technological and scientific 
cooperation, and in rapidly growing level 
of trade. 

About 4 years ago we had a total trade 
with Poland of only about $500 million. 
In 1978, the level of trade will probably 
exceed $1 billion. 
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I have just informed First Secretary 
Gierek that in addition to the $300 mil- 
lion in commodity credit grain sales that 
has been authorized by our own country, 
that we will increase that by $200 mil- 
lion more worth of food and feed grains. 

Poland has had a devastating and un- 
precedented 4 years of crop failure be- 
cause of adverse weather conditions; 3 
years of drought, the last year, of exces- 
sive floods. We, on the other hand, have 
had very good and bountiful harvests. 
And we want to share our grain with Po- 
land on legal credit terms which have al- 
ready been established by our govern- 
ment. 

I think another thing that Poland can 
help with is to improve even further the 
better relationships that we are working 
out with the Soviet Union. Poland is a 
nation that has good communications and 
cooperation with the nations in Western 
Europe—with Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, France and others—and also are an 
integral part of the Warsaw Pact nations. 
And I think this ease of communication 
and this natural and historical friendship 
is a basis on which Poland can provide 
additional cooperation and communica- 
tion between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union. 

I don’t say this to insinuate that we 
have a lack of communication now. But 
Poland’s good offices can be of great 
benefit to us. 

Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. President, in your discussions 
earlier today with First Secretary Gierek 
and other Polish leaders, did they in your 
mind express any viewpoints on interna- 
tional questions that diverged in tone or 
substance from the viewpoints generally 
expressed by the Soviet Union? 

Tue PresIDENT. We discussed a wide 
range of subjects. I didn’t detect any sig- 
nificant differences of opinion between 
ourselves and the Polish leaders, and we 
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did not go into detail on matters that now 
are not resolved between ourselves and 
the Soviets. 

For instance, the details of the SALT 
negotiations and the comprehensive test 
ban were not discussed by me and Mr. 
Gierek. So, I would say that we found no 
disharmonies of any significance between 
ourselves and the Poles, or between the 
Poles and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Gierek did express a concern that 
there might be a bilateral agreement be- 
tween Israel and Egypt in the Middle 
East, to the exclusion of the other Arab 
countries. This is an opinion also held by 
the Soviet Union. It’s an opinion also held 
by us and by Israel and Egypt. 

I pointed out to Mr. Gierek that had the 
Egyptians and Israelis wanted to seek a 
solution only for the Sinai region and the 
Egyptian-Israeli relationship, they could 
probably already have consummated such 
an agreement. But President Sadat and 
Prime Minister Begin do not want such 
an agreement. I pointed out this to Mr. 
Gierek and he was relieved to hear this. 

He also was quite concerned about the 
I-ck of progress on the mutual and bal- 
anced force reductions, which have been 
stalemated in Vienna for years. He 
pointed out that the primary responsibil- 
ity lay on the shoulders of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

This is not exactly the case, because we 
consult very closely with our NATO allies 
before any common opinion or proposi- 
tion is put forward. I hope to relieve this 
stalemate shortly. And we are consulting 
closely with the Germans and others in 
the Western European theater and also 
with the Soviets on this matter. 

He was very pleased that we want to 
reduce international sales of conventional 
weapons. This is a subject on which we 
have just begun to talk with the Soviet 
Union, and perhaps Poland is ahead of 
the Soviet Union in this particular sub- 
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ject. But I hope that they will be amena- 
ble to that same suggestion. 

So, the answer is, I don’t know of any 
disagreements between the Poles and the 
Soviets that came out this morning, nor 
do I know any significant disagreements 
that came out between ourselves and the 
Poles. 

Yes, sir. 


TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Q [in Polish]. Mr. President, the Soviet 
leader, Leonid Brezhnev has put forward 
a suggestion recently that the Eastern and 
Western countries renounce the neutron 
bomb together. Would you be ready to 
accept such a proposal? 

THE PresiwEnT. One of the disturbing 
failures up until this point in nuclear 
weaponry has been a complete absence of 
discussions concerning tactical or theater 
nuclear weapons. The only discussions 
that have ever been held between our- 
selves and the Soviets related only to 
strategic weapons, those that can be fired 
from one continent to another or from the 
sea into a continent. 


I would hope that as a result of the 
SALT II talks we might agree with the 
Soviets to start addressing the question of 
the so-called tactical nuclear weapons, of 
which the enhanced radiation or neutron 
bomb would be one. 


This weapon is much less destabilizing 
in its effect, if it should be deployed, than, 
for instance, some of the advanced new 
Soviet weapons like the SS—20 missile, 
which is much more destructive than any 
weapon held by the NATO allies and has 
a much greater range. 


So, my hope is that in general we can 
reduce the threat of nuclear destruction 
in the European area. There are now sev- 
eral thousand tactical nuclear weapons al- 
ready deployed on both sides in the Euro- 
pean theater. And the whole matter must 
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be addressed in its entirety, rather than 
one weapon at the time. 


We would not deploy the neutron bomb 
or neutron shells unless it was an agree- 
ment by our NATO allies. That’s where 
the decision will be made. But there are 
other new weapons, including the SS—20, 
much more threatening to the balance 
that presently exists. 

Yes, sir. 


POLISH EMIGRATION 


Q. Mr. President, you said that you 
have agreed to expand the agricultural 
credits to Poland. 


THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Q. In talking with us the other day, 
your advisers have linked that with a 
human rights concern, namely, that the 
reunification of families between the East- 
ern and Western blocs be improved in 
Poland. Have the Poles agreed to do that? 
Have they given you any satisfaction that 
this, too, would be done? 


Tue PRESIDENT. One of the first sub- 
jects which I discussed with First Secre- 
tary Gierek in our private talks today was 
the reunification of families between 
Poland and the United States. In the last 
4 years there have been about 15,000 Poles 
who have been permitted to emigrate to 
our country. We still have about 250 fami- 
lies—we call them nuclear families, that 
is, a father, mother, and children—who 
desire to be unified, and permission has 
not yet been obtained. 


First Secretary Gierek said that he 
would give his own personal attention to 
alleviating this problem. And he directed 
his Foreign Minister and I directed our 
Secretary of State to proceed with this 
discussion during this afternoon. Their 
assurance was that our concern would be 
alleviated. 
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Mr. Cormier. ‘hank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Tue Pres went. Thank you very much. 
NOTE: President Carter’s twenty-second news 
conference began at 5:30 p.m. in the Grand 
B:llroom at the Victoria Hotel in Warsaw, 
Poland. It was broadcast live via satellite on 
radio and television in the United States and 
was taped for broadcast later that evening in 
Poland. 

Several of the reporters spoke in Polish, and 
their questions were translated by an 
interpreter. 


Warsaw, Poland 


Toasts of the President and 
First Secretary Gierek at a State 
Dinner. December 30, 1977 


Tue First Secretary. Dear Mr. Presi- 
dent, dear Mrs. Carter, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

I wish to express, Mr. President, our 
satisfaction of your visit to Poland. I rest 
assured that together with the highest 
authorities of the Polish People’s Repub- 
lic, it is indeed shared by the entire peo- 
ple of Poland. 

We take great pleasure in seeing Mrs. 
Carter in our midst. We also welcome 
prominent members of the party accom- 
panying you on this visit. 

In your visit, Mr. President, we see a 
reaffirmation of the friendly feelings of 
the American people for the people ‘of 
Poland and a reflection of the intentions 
to further expand cooperation between 
our two countries. Indeed, these feelings 
and intentions enjoy our full reciprocity 
as the expansion of Polish-American co- 
operation remains in keeping with the 
tradition of friendship between our two 
peoples. 


It is in the interest of our two countries. 
It helps deepen détente and shape up 
constructive international relations. Rich 
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and noble are the traditions we jointly 
refer to. Poles were among the first settlers 
on the American soil. In the American 
struggle for independence, a splendid 
chapter has been written by Kosciuszko, 
Pulaski, and other great Polish patriots, 
for whom the cause of freedom of their 
own land was inseparably linked with that 
of all peoples. 

It can be assumed with all certainty that 
from the outset of and all through the 
Bicentennial of the United States, which, 
along with the American people, we 
marked here with friendly obser ances, a 
significant share to the expansion of the 
American economy, civilization, and cul- 
ture has been contributed by Poles. 

We are glad that today the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the multimillion masses of 
Americans of Polish extraction as good 
United States citizens keep maintaining 
their sentimental and cultural ties with the 
land of their ancestors, that they wish 
favorable development of cooperation 
with the Polish People’s Republic. The 
people of Poland are also cognizant of 
our common struggle in the great anti- 
Nazi coalition. 

Mr. President, I trust that the para- 
mount cause guiding us mutually is the 
consolidation of peace. The Polish people 
in particular only too well know both its 
price and value, for wasn’t it so that the 
city of Warsaw—which we have risen 
from the ashes—had been doomed to 
total extinction? For its heroic resistance, 
for its contribution for the victory of na- 
tions over the fascists, our nation paid the 
price of more than 6 million human lives, 
of the loss of over 40 percent of the 
national wealth. 

It paid the price of most cities turned 
to ruins and thousands of villages reduced 
to ashes. The memory of those tragic ex- 
periences impressed forever in the Polish 
minds and hearts imposes the loftiest of 
obligations upon us to do ali in 
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our power to ensure security and peaceful 
development. 


It is with lasting peace, the joy of which 
we want to share with all other countries 
of Europe and the world, that we are 
linking our aspirations, our plans and ex- 
pectations, for today and for tomorrow. 
Hence, it is only natural and understand- 
able, Mr. President, that we view with 
due attention and support warmly actions 
which serve that great and supreme cause 
to all nations. 


The key factor of the process of détente 
we perceive in relations between your 
country, Mr. President, and the Soviet 
Union. The dialog between the two big 
powers determines the climate, the over- 
all climate, of international relations in 
saving mankind from a nuclear holocaust. 

This is why theirs is a special responsi- 
bility for world peace. Hence, our pro- 
found satisfaction over the incipient prog- 
ress in the talks on offensive strategic arms 
limitation. Hence our hopes, in fact 
shared by the broadest public opinion, for 
a prompt new agreement, as well as for 
positive results of discussions between the 
two powers on other important questions. 

Together with its Socialist allies and 
friends, Poland spares no effort to con- 
solidate the process of détente and make it 
irreversible, for détente is the only alterna- 
tive. It indeed represents a great chance of 
our times. Its proper utilization depends in 
particular on containing the arms race, 
which weighs heavily upon international 
relations, wastes economic resources, and 
poses great threats. 


I am sure you are aware, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Poland has always attached 
special significance to preventing pro- 
liferation of nuclear armaments. We have 
been advancing our own initiatives to 
this effect, which have enjoyed general 
recognition. 
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Today, when the danger of prolifera- 
tion of those armaments and the introduc- 
tion of new kinds of weapons of mass de- 
struction is greater than ever before, we 
are bound to appeal for moderation for 
the containment of the dangerous phe- 
nomenon, for the strengthening and exten- 
sion of the system of treaties to protect 
against it. 

Remembering, as we do, what you, 
yourself, Mr. President, have been say- 
ing on that matter, we trust it will be 
given the maximum of attention. By the 
same token, we lend our full support to 
the initiative made by Leonid Brezhnev to 
conclude an agreement to mutually re- 
nounce the production of neutron 
weapons. 


Poland proceeds from the principle of 
full and integrated implementation of the 
decisions and recommendations of the 
Final Act of the Helsinki Conference, 
which we treat as the magna carta of 
peace in Europe. Guided by its principles, 
we are favorably shaping up our bilateral 
relations with all states, signatories of the 
Final Act to take efforts to achieve posi- 
tive results of the Belgrade meeting. 


Progress in the Vienna talks on the re- 
duction of armed forces and armaments 
in Central Europe would, too, no doubt, 
serve to strengthen the general sense of 
security. 

There is much to be said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the climate of international 
relations. There is need for mutual 
understanding and trust; only in such 
circumstances there can be progress in 
constructive and friendly international 
cooperation. 


Dear Mr. President, we are glad that 
you share our desire of continuation of 
the positive processes in Polish-American 
relations. Our constructive discussions to- 
day have confirmed this. 
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In recent years, important joint state- 
ments, agreements, and contracts were 
signed between our two countries. They 
do provide a good basis for further mu- 
tually beneficial cooperation. Our eco- 
nomic relations have dynamically ex- 
panded. As you know, we attach special 
significance to them and wish to continue 
expanding them. Our scientific and tech- 
nical exchanges have grown, constantly 
enriching is our cultural cooperation, as 
is the growing tourist traffic, more fre- 
quent, our contact serving to get our re- 
spective nations to know better and bring 
them closer together. 

It gives me satisfaction to expect that 
your visit will effect in a further growth of 
Polish-American cooperation. 

Mr. President, we are sorry you are 
visiting us for such a short time. We would 
certainly wish that you could get to know 
our country better, a country of great 
progress and, at the same time, still over- 
coming century-old underdevelopment. 

Following the gravest tragedy in its 
own history, our nation has made a choice 
which offers it lasting safeguards of inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, and security, which 
provides for the best premises for develop- 
ment. These premises comprise its own 
ever more growing potential of present- 
day Poland, its alliances with the Soviet 
Union and other friends. 

Today Poland belongs to the group of 
countries of the world which are having 
the greatest development scale as far as 
production in industry is concerned. And 
for the last 7 years, we are maintaining 
very high indices of further growth. 

There has been a tremendous revival, 
biological revival, of our people. In the 
current decade, the age of maturity is be- 
ing reached by 7 million of young Polish 
girls and boys. We ensure to all of them 
education and work. We have created 
just, democratic, socio-political condi- 
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tions. We are implementing the fullest 
possible code of socio-economic and polit- 
ical rights. 

In maintaining and cultivating all what 
has been most precious in our national 
tradition, we are enriching contemporary 
life of Poles by new, profoundly human- 
istic contents. 


Our greatest achievement is the moral 
and political unity of our people, in which 
we perceive the paramount safeguard for 
successful implementation of all noble 
aspirations of Poles and also a dignified 
place of our country among other states 
of Europe and the world. 

Mr. President, tomorrow you will be 
leaving Poland, departing for other coun- 
tries. May I be permitted to express my 
conviction that the impressions you will 
be taking with you from the first leg of 
your trip, and first of all the friendly feel- 
ings of the Polish people to the American 
people and our strivings to peace and co- 
operation, will stay in your good memory 
for long. 

I wish to propose a toast and ask all 
those present to join me to drink to you, 
Mr. President, and Mrs. Carter, to the 
successes of the great American people, 
to the further expansion of friendly Pol- 
ish-American relations. 

THE PreswwENT. First Secretary and 
Mrs. Gierek, distinguished leaders in poli- 
tics, the military, music, drama, art, 
poetry, education, science, engineering: 

We are very proud to be here in Poland 
and to have had a chance to meet with 
and to learn from First Secretary Gierek. 
We have already become close personal 
friends. He has taught me things that I 
can use in my own Nation. He has this 
afternoon discussed with me—and to- 
night—how he proposes to have a bal- 
ance of trade in Poland. He sells hare 
or rabbits to adjacent countries for a lease 
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in hunting preserves, and the rabbits are 
trained to return to Poland. [Laughter] 

When I was running for President of 
the United States for 2 years, I met hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans of Pol- 
ish ancestry. I saw very quickly that they 
had a deep love for the United States 
and, simultaneously, for Poland. They 
recognize the historical ties which have 
bound our nations together since the very 
origins of our country. They have a natu- 
ral hospitality inherited from their an- 
cestors, and this made us look forward to 
this trip with great anticipation. 


Our country has observed closely the 
distinguished Poles who have affected 
world history and our own Nation—an- 
cient and modern scientists like Coperni- 
cus and Madam Curie, favorite authors 
like Joseph Conrad, musicians, Artur 
Rubinstein, who still loves Poland very 
deeply, and one of the greatest engineers 
of all time, Admiral Hyman Rickover, 
who developed the peaceful use of atomic 
power. 


We have much to learn from Poland— 
how to use coal, and particularly brown 
coal, efficiently in this day of short energy 
supplies. We share cultural and scientific 
and engineering knowledge. 


A hundred and twenty thousand 
Americans each year come back to visit 
their homeland here. And today I have 
seen at firsthand at your memorials a 
demonstration of affection for those who 
suffered so bravely in recent wars. 


Georgia’s capital city of Atlanta was 
completely destroyed in war, as was the 
city of Warsaw. But although we have 
suffered greatly, no other nation has 
borne such suffering as Poland. In the 
World War, six million Poles died—800,- 
000 in Warsaw alone. Poles were the first 
people to fight the horrors of Nazism and 
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earn the admiration and appreciation of 
the world. You were the ones who dem- 
onstrated a deep commitment to human 
rights, a belief in the value of human free- 
dom and human life. 

You have seen the horrible conse- 
quences of racial hatred when the Polish 
Jews were exterminated by Nazi terrorists. 
From these terrible experiences, valuable 
lessons have been learned. There is a tend- 
ency for those in the West to distrust those 
nations in the East. Sometimes, perhaps, 
you distrust our motives and our judg- 
ment. Sometimes we feel that you might 
be a danger to us as the NATO allies face 
the Warsaw Pact nations. But I know in 
more vivid terms than before that nations 
like your own and like the Soviet Union, 
which have suffered so deeply, will never 
commence a war unless there is the most 
profound provocation or misunderstand- 
ing brought about by lack of communi- 
cation. 


We also want peace and would never 
start a war except by mistake, when we 
didn’t understand the motives and atti- 
tudes and desire for peace on the part 
of our potential adversaries. 


I am pleased to know that there is in- 
creasing communication, consultation, 
and cooperation between the Socialist 
nations and the nations of the West. Al- 
though we belong to different military 
alliances, our hunger for peace is the 
same. We are working closely with the 
Soviet leaders to eliminate the constant 
and horrible threat of atomic destruction. 
This is an extremely complicated and 
technical discussion, but good motivations 
and common purposes can resolve those 
differences. 

I have every expectation that this next 
year will bring success. We will do our 
utmost to realize this dream. We want to 
prevent the development of new and more 
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powerful weapons and also to prevent any 
tests of atomic explosions. We want to pre- 
vent nations which do not presently have 
atomic explosions from desiring those ca- 
pabilities. We want to reduce the sale of 
conventional weapons to nations around 
the world. And we want to seek in every 
possible way closer communications, bet- 
ter trade, closer friendship between our 
countries. 


Poland and your leaders have an ability 
and experience to look knowledgeably 
both to the East and to the West, and you 
can contribute greatly to the mutual ef- 
forts of ourselves and the Soviet Union 
to reach those agreements which we both 
desire. 


The ancient alliance between the 
United States and Poland in peace and 
war has given our people good lives. We 
have helped to establish and to maintain 
the independence of one another. This 
sharing of culture, blood kinship, and 
close cooperation in the past can give us a 


basis for even better future together. 


I hope that at the earliest convenient 
time we might be permitted to repay the 
hospitality to your leaders, First Secretary 
Gierek and others, that you have extended 
to us on this visit. It is very valuable to 
have Polish and American friendship 
combined together to give us what all men 
and women want—peace throughout the 
world. 


On behalf of the people of the United 
States, I would like to propose a toast to 
the indomitable spirit and to the freedom 
of the Polish people, to your enlightened 
leaders—particularly First Secretary 
Gierek and his wife—and to peace 
throughout the world. 

NOTE: The exchange began at 9:27 p.m. at 
Krakowski Przediesce. First Secretary Gierek 


spoke in Polish, and his remarks were trans- 
lated by an interpreter. 
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Warsaw, Poland 


Joint United States-Poland Communique 
Issued at the Conclusion of the 
President’s Visit. December 31, 1977 


The President of the United States of 
America and Mrs. Carter paid an official 
visit to Poland December 29-31, 1977, at 
the invitation of the highest authorities of 
the Polish People’s Republic. The Presi- 
dent was accompanied by Secretary of 
State Cyrus R. Vance and by Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs 
Zbigniew Brzezinski. 

The President laid a wreath at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and placed 
flowers at the Nike Monument to the 
Heroes of Warsaw and at the Monument 
to the Heroes of the Ghetto. He also saw 
some districts of Warsaw, acquainting 
himself with its reconstruction and 
development. 

During the visit, the President held 
talks with the First Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party, Edward Gierek. 

In the plenary talks, which were chaired 
by the President and the First Secretary, 
there took part: 

From the American side: 

Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance, 

Assistant to the President Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, 

and other officials. 

From the Polish side: 

The Chairman of the Council of 
State, Henryk Jablonski, 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
Piotr Jaroszewicz, 

and other officials. 

Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance also 
held talks with Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Emil Wojtaszek. 

The President and the First Secretary 
expressed their satisfaction with the con- 
versations they had held as well as their 
conviction that continued visits at the 
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highest levels, as well as visits by other 
leading personalities of both countries, 
serve the interests of both countries and 
the development of détente and interna- 
tional cooperation. 

President Carter expressed his gratitude 
to the First Secretary and to Mrs. Gierek 
for the splendid hospitality accorded in 
Poland to him, Mrs. Carter, and the en- 
tire delegation. 

President Carter invited First Secretary 
Gierek to. visit the United States. The in- 
vitation was accepted with pleasure. The 
dates for this visit will be agreed upon 
through diplomatic channels. 


NoTE: ‘As printed above, this item follows the 
text made available by the Department of State. 


Tehran, Iran 


Remarks of the President and Mohammad 
Reza Palavi, Shahanshah of Iran at the 
Welcoming Ceremony. December 31,1977 


Tue Suan. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Shahbanou and myself and the 
Iranian people, I welcome you, Mrs. 
Carter, and your delegation on Iranian 
soil. 

We cherish your arrival as the head of 
state of a country with which Iran always 
had unshakable bonds and the best of 
relations and at the same time as an 
exalted friend and a most esteemed guest. 

We sincerely hope that you will take 
back with you happy memories of your 
short visit to our country, and in the 
meantime we sincerely hope that all the 
stages of your present trip will be marked 
by the best of successes. 

For the Shahbanou and I, it is a great 
pleasure to be your host only a few weeks 
after our trip to your country. Your dis- 
tinguished personality, sincerity, good 
will, moral virtues, your hospitality, and 
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also the kindness of Mrs. Carter have re- 
mained close to our hearts. 

On behalf of all the people of Iran, 
welcome to our country. 

Tue Presipent. Your Imperial Maj- 
esties, distinguished officials, and citizens 
of Iran: 

My own Nation has been blessed this 
year by an official visit of His Imperial 
Majesty, the Shah, and by the Shah- 
banou, Empress Farah. This was a fine 
gesture of friendship. And we also bene- 
fited from extensive discussions between 
the Shah and myself of important issues 
for Iran and for the United States. I am 
proud and pleased to be able to come to 
Iran at the end of this year, my first year 
in office, and, I believe, your 27th year 
(37th year)* as a leader of this great 
nation and to begin another new year 
with our close friends and allies. 

In these times of endings and begin- 
nings, I look forward to consulting with 
the Shah about two of the issues that have 
most dominated our thoughts in the year 
just past and will require our best actions 
in the years ahead. 

One is finding solutions to the eco- 
nomic problems of the world’s rich and 
the world’s poor. None of these problems 
is more important than that of energy. 
Neither producer nor consumer nations 
can survive and prosper if we recklessly 
exhaust the world’s limited supplies of 
oil, and neither group of nations can 
solve the problem without the coopera- 
tion of the other. It is because my Nation 
takes this problem seriously that we are 
determined soon to have a comprehensive 
energy plan designed to eliminate waste 
and to develop alternate sources of energy 
supplies. We are cooperating closely with 
Iran, and it is because I respect the 
leadership of the Shah in this area that 


* Printed in the White House press release. 
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I have come to him for consultation and 
for advice. 

The other great issue is bringing peace 
to the troubled areas of the world and 
turning back the rising tide of armaments 
and dissension. The Shah and I share the 
hope that peace will come soon to the 
Middle East and that as our military 
alliance remains unshakable, we may help 
to reduce the level of tension and arma- 
ments throughout the world. 

The interests of our nations are built on 
the interests of individuals. And in all of 
our discussions, both public and private, 
we emphasize guaranteeing our citizens 
the fullest economic and political human 
rights. 

I come with warm, personal feelings 
for the leaders of Iran, and I bring best 
New Year greetings from the United 
States for the people of this great country. 

Thank you very much, Your Majesty, 
for this warm and hospitable welcome. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 4:45 p.m. at 
the Imperial Pavilion at Mehrabad Inter- 
national Airport. 

As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 


Tehran, Iran 
Toasts of the President and the Shah ata 


State Dinner. December 31, 1977 


Tue SHau. Mr. President, Mrs. Carter, 
Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

It gives the Shabanou and mysclf great 
pleasure to welcome you to our country. 
This reception is particularly auspicious 
since it takes place on the eve of 1978, and 
your presence here represents a New 
Year’s gift for your Iranian friends. 

In ovr country, according to ancient 
tradition, the visit of the first guest in the 
new year is an omen for that year. And 
although the annual new year is cele- 
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brated with the advent of spring, never- 
theless, since the distinguished guest 
tonight is such a person of good will and 
achievements, naturally we consider it as 
a most excellent omen. 

Mr. President, you now have come to a 
country which has always had unshak- 
able links with-your country and your 
great nation. We are united together by a 
special relationship made all the closer 
by a wide community of mutual inter- 
ests, which we share in our firm determi- 
nation to contribute to the maintenance 
of world peace and security in assuring 
human progress and betterment. 

History has been witnessed through the 
growth and development of an outstand- 
ing relationship between two nations 
motivated by common trust, good will, 
and respect which has repeatedly with- 
stood the test of time. 

Humanitarianism, liberty, good will, 
constructiveness, and creativeness, which 
are the distinctive qualities of the great 
American nation, have always been high- 
ly regarded by us. Fortunately, our 
American friends have also perceived this 
friendship and regarded our people from 
the very beginning. 

The Reverend Mr. Smith, the first 
American that set foot on the land of Iran 
in the year 1832, wrote in his assignment 
report that living among good people like 
Iranians and serving them was more 
pleasant for him than anything else, and 
that he considered the best days of his 
life those spent in this country. 

It gives me pleasure to state that the 
fruitful cooperation, the social and cultu- 
ral fields have commenced even prior to 
the establishment of diplomatic relations. 

The first modern school was established 
in Iran in the year 1836 by American 
missionaries. The American College in 
Tehran, which was established 100 years 
ago, was an outstanding center for edu- 
cation and training of Iranian youth dur- 
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ing the whole course of its activities. Our 
people carry such good memories of its 
beloved principal, Dr. Samuel Jordan, 
that one of the highways of Tehran has 
been named after him. 

Now that we are reminiscing on our 
meritorious American friends, it is per- 
haps suitable to cherish the memory of 
Howard Baskerville, a young American 
who, upon completion of his studies at 
Princeton, was for a time a teacher in the 
Memorial School of Tabriz, and during 
the constitutional revolution of Iran, 
heroically and bravely lost his life in the 
fight for freedom. 

This feeling towards Iran has always 
been evidenced in the literary works of 
your nation. For instance, the poetry of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, in glorifying 
Iran, is one of the most beautiful exam- 
ples of its kind in the world of literature. 
The basic and comprehensive work of 
Arthur P. Pope regarding the art of Iran 
is the best research work that has ever 
been prepared. Likewise, the extensive 
studies of William Jackson regarding the 
culture and civilization of Iran are among 
the most valuable research in the history 
of Iranology. 

Numerous universities in the United 
States have expanded activities in the field 
of Iranian studies and its language. Also 
valuable treasures of the culture and art 
of Iran are preserved in various libraries 
and museums of your country. Moreover, 
American archeologists have attained an 
eminent role in archeological discoveries 
in art. 


In the political field, our nation carries 
unforgettable memories of the role of 
America in our crisis and times of stress, 
from the beginning of the present century. 
For instance, we will never forget that in 
the great political and economic adversity 
of our country, in the second decade of 
this century, William Shuster, upon invi- 
tation of the government of Iran, sincerely 
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endeavored to bring in order the finances 
of Iran. Moreover, following the 1919 
agreement, Iran was in danger of losing 
independence. America raised its voice to 
the world in support of the sovereignty of 
Iran, as also in the years after the Second 
World War, America provided us with 
vital economic and political assistance. 

During World War II, I personally had 
the pleasure of meeting Franklin Roose- 
velt in our capital. Since then I’ve had 
the opportunity of welcoming to Iran 
several Presidents of the United States. I 
personally have also traveled repeatedly 
to your great country, and I am glad to 
say that all these visits have been accom- 
panied with the spirit of friendship and 
cooperation, which is a distinct quality 
of our relationship. 

An example of this cooperation is the 
long-term economic exchange agreement 
between Iran and the United States which 
was recently signed, and in its scope is the 
largest agreement ever signed between us 
and any other country. 

Almost 100 years ago.the first American 
Ambassador, Samuel G. W. Benjamin, 
who had been assigned by President 
Chester Alan Arthur, came to Iran. In 
his book, “Persia and the Persians,” he 
wrote, “Iran today is a weak and un- 
known country, but certainly this country 
will step into—{inaudible|—progress and 
in the not too distant future will again 
play an important role in the world.” 

Now with this prediction coming true, 
our country has started its role within its 
potentialities and possibilities. Perhaps it 
need not be mentioned, but this is a posi- 
tive and constructive role and in con- 
formity with the principle that your great 
country has always supported independ- 
ence, of which you, Mr. President, are 
the most notable advocate. 

From the early days of your election 
campaign you indicated how much you 
will attach to high ideals of right and 
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justice, moral belief in human value. 
These are all qualities that have elevated 
the American society in such a short peri- 
od of time to its present high prestige in 
the world, and a nation like ours with its 
ancient culture can very well feel to what 
extent such concepts in moral principles 
are vital, especially in the world of today, 
which is suffering from some sort of a 
civilization crisis. 

I entertain excellent memories of the 
fruitful discussions which I had with you 
in Washington a few weeks ago. The cor- 
dial hospitality extended by Mrs. Carter 
and yourself and the warmth of your 
attitude and the understanding which you 
showed in our discussions have deeply 
touched me. I am glad our discussions 
were so meaningful, particularly in the 
case of energy, which is one of the most 
important and vital problems of our era. 

We, who are among the greatest pro- 
ducers, share the same view that the 
present unrestricted use of oil—which is 
an expendable and finite resource—is not 
logical and that this valuable commodity, 
instead of the present normal daily use, 
should be utilized mainly in the petro- 
chemical industry. In the meantime, ef- 
forts should be exerted to find a substitute 
in new resources of energy. 

Fortunately, we enjoy close cooperation 
with your country in the field of energy 
which will no doubt be consolidated in 
the future. We also share the same opinion 
regarding the establishment of an honor- 
able and durable peace, and we sincerely 
hope that 1978, which begins tomorrow, 
will be a year of such a peace of which 
you are the harbinger. 

I wish every success to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Carter, who has proved 
to be such a successful ambassador of good 
will, motivated, as she is, by high humani- 
tarian ideals in your present role, and 
hope that this will prove to be a fruitful 
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trip in the interest of the whole world and 
that of peace, security, and welfare for 
human society. 

With this hope I propose a toast, Mr. 
President, for your and Mrs. Carter’s 
health and happiness, for the further 
progress and prosperity of the great and 
noble American people, for the ever- 
increasing friendship and cooperation be- 
tween our two countries, and for inter- 
national peace and understanding. 

THE Presiwent. Your Majesties and 
distinguished leaders of Iran from all 
walks of life: 

I would like to say just a few words to- 
night in appreciation for your hospitality 
and the delightful evening that we have 
already experienced with you. Some have 
asked why we came to Iran so close be- 
hind the delightful visit that we received 
from the Shah and Empress Farah just 
a month or so ago. After they left our 
country, I asked my wife, “With whom 
would you like to spend New Year's 
Eve?” And she said, “Above all others, 
I think, with the Shah and Empress 
Farah.” So we arranged the trip 
accordingly. 

These visits and the close cooperation 
that we share, the intense personal and 
group negotiations and consultations are 
very beneficial to both our countries. 
They are particularly beneficial to me as 
a new leader of the United States. I 
might pause parenthetically and say I 
apologize for taking 10 years off your 
service this afternoon when I said 27 
years. It should have been 37 years. And 
Empress Farah, thank you very much for 
correcting me on that. The Shah said he 
felt 10 years younger when I did that. 
[Laughter] 


But we do have a close friendship that 
is very ineaningful to all the people in our 
country. I think it is a good harbinger of 
things to come—that we could close uut 
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this year and begin a new year with those 
in whom we have such great confidence 
and with whom we share such great re- 
sponsibilities for the present and for the 
future. 


As we drove in from the airport this 
afternoon to the beautiful white palace 
where we will spend the night, and saw 
the monument in the distance, I asked 
the Shah what was the purpose of the 
beautiful monument. And he told me that 
it was built several years ago, erected to 
commemorate the 2500th anniversary of 
this great nation. This was a sobering 
thought to me. We have been very proud 
in our Nation to celebrate our 200th birth- 
day, a couple of years ago. But it illus- 
trates the deep and penetrating con- 
sciousness that comes from an ancient 
heritage and a culture that preceded any 
that we have ever known in our own 
lives. 

Recently, Empress Farah gave us a 
beautiful book called “The Bridge of 
Turquoise”—we get many gifts of that 
kind from visitors—and for a few days 
I have to admit that we didn’t pay enough 
attention to it. And one night I started 
to thumb through the pages, and I called 
my wife, Rosalynn, and I called my 
daughter, Amy, who climbed into my lap, 
and we spent several hours studying very 
carefully the beautiful history that this 
books portrays of Persia, of Iran, of its 
people, of its land, of its heritage and its 
history, and also of its future. It caused 
me to be reminded again of the value of 
ancient friendships and the importance of 
close ties that bind us as we face difficult 
problems. 


Iran, because of the great leadership of 
the Shah, is an island of stability in one 
of the more troubled areas of the world. 

This is a great tribute to you, Your 
Majesty, and to your leadership and to 
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the respect and the admiration and love 
which your people give to you. 

The transformation that has taken 
place in this nation is indeed remarkable 
under your leadership. As we sat together 
this afternoon discussing privately for a 
few moments what might be done to bring 
peace to the Middle East, I was pro- 
foundly impressed again not only with 
your wisdom and your judgment and your 
sensitivity and insight but also with the 
close compatibility that we found in ad- 
dressing this difficult question. 

As we visit with leaders who have in 
their hands the responsibility for making 
decisions that can bring peace to the Mid- 
dle East and ensure a peaceful existence 
for all of us who live in the world, no 
matter where our nations might be, it is 
important that we continue to benefit 
from your sound judgment and from your 
good advice. 

We also had a chance to discuss an- 
other potential troubled area, the Horn 
of Africa. And here again we live at a 
great distance from it. But this region 
which already sees the initiation of hos- 
tility and combat needs to be brought 
under the good influence of you and oth- 
ers who live in this region. And we will 
be glad to cooperate in any way that we 
can. We want peace to return. We want 
Somalia and Ethiopia to be friends again, 
border disputes to be eased and those of 
us who do have any influence at all to 
use their influence for these purposes. 

We have also known about the great 
benefits that we derive in our own nation 
from the close business relationships that 
we have with Iran. 

As I drove through the beautiful streets 
of Tehran today with the Shah, we saw 
literally thousands of Iranian citizens 
standing beside the street with a friendly 
attitude, expressing their welcome to me 
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And I also saw hundreds, perhaps even 
thousands of American citizens who stood 
there welcoming their President in a na- 
tion which has taken them to heart and 
made them feel at home. There are about 
30,000 Americans here who work in close 
harmony with the people of Iran to carve 
out a better future for you which also 
helps to ensure, Your Majesty, a better 
future for ourselves. 

We share industrial growth, we share 
scientific achievements, we share research 
and development knowledge, and _ this 
gives us the stability for the present which 
is indeed valuable to both our countries. 

We are also blessed with the largest 
number of foreign students in our coun- 
try from your own nation. And I think 
this ensures, too, that we share the knowl- 
edge that is engendered by our great 
universities, but also that when these 
young leaders come back to your country 
for many years in the future, for many 
generations in the future, our friendship 
is ensured. We are very grateful for this 
and value it very much. 

I have tried to become better ac- 
quainted with the culture of Iran in the 
preparation for my visit here. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with a brief passage 
from one of Iran’s great poets, Saadi. 
And I would like to read a few words 
from him. Empress Farah tells me that 
he lived about 600 years ago. 

“Human beings are like parts of a 
body, created from the same essence. 
When one part is hurt and in pain, others 
cannot remain in peace and quiet. If the 
misery of others leaves you indifferent 
and with no feeling of sorrow, then you 
cannot be called a human being.” 

I asked Empress Farah why this poet 
was so famous here in Iran, because he 
had impressed me so greatly, too. And 
she said because he had the greatest 
facility for professing profound thoughts 
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in the simplest possible words that the 
average citizen could understand. 

Well, this brief passage shows that 
there is within the consciousness of hu- 
man beings a close tie with one’s neigh- 
bors, one’s family, and one’s friends, but 
it also ties us with human _ beings 
throughout the world. When one is hurt 
or suffers, all of us, if we are human 
beings, are hurt and we suffer. 

The cause of human rights is one that 
also is shared deeply by our people and 
by the leaders of our two nations. 

Our talks have been priceless, our 
friendship is irreplaceable, and my own 
gratitude is to the Shah, who in his wis- 
dom and with his experience has been so 
helpful to me, a new leader. 

We have no other nation on Earth who 
is closer to us in planning for our mutual 
military security. We have no other na- 
tion with whom we have closer consul- 
tation on regional problems that concern 
us both. And there is no leader with 
whom I have a deeper sense of personal 
gratitude and personal friendship. 

On behalf of the people of the United 
States, I would like to offer a toast at 
this time to the great leaders of Iran, the 
Shah and the Shahbanou and to the 
people of Iran and to the world peace 
that we hope together we can help to 
bring. 

Happy New Year to you. 

NOTE: The exchange began at 10:18 p.m. in 
the Niavaran Palace. 


As printed above, the item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 
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December 26 


The President returned to the White 
House from Plains, Ga. 


December 27 


The President met at the White House 
with Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs. 


December 28 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Secretary of Energy James R. 

Schlesinger ; 

—a group of administration officials to 
discuss the budget; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale 
and Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

The President has reappointed Alfred 
E. Kahn as Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1978. 
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NOTE: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Thursday, December 15, 1977, no 
nominations were submitted during the period 
covered by this issue. 
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Tentative summary schedule for the Presi- 
dent’s foreign trip 


Released December 27, 1977 


Biographical information: James T. MclIn- 
tyre, Jr., Director-designate, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget 


Released December 28, 1977 


News conference: on the recommendation of 
John C. White to be Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee—by Kenneth M. 
Curtis, Chairman, Democratic National 
Committee, and John C. White, Deputy Sec- 
retary of Agriculture 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved December 27, 1977 


H.R. 3199 Public Law 95-217 
Clean Water Act of 1977. 


Approved December 28, 1977 
H.J. Res. 674 Public Law 95-221 


Joint resolution relative to the convening of 
the second session of the Ninety-fifth Con- 
gress, and for other purposes. 
Public Law 95-222 
Legal Services Corporation Act Amend- 
ments of 1977. 
Public Law 95-223 
An act with respect to the powers of the 
President in time of war or national emer- 
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Private Law 95-27 
An act for the relief of Charles P. Bailey. 
H.R. 9794 Public Law 95-219 
An act to bring the governing international 
fishery agreement with Mexico within the 
purview of the Fishery Conservation Zone 
Transition Act. 
Public Law 95-220 
Federal Program Information Act. 
Public Law 95-218 
An act to amend the District of Columbia 
Self-Government and Governmental Reor- 
ganization Act with respect to the payment 
of certain revenue bonds issued by the Coun- 
cil of the District of Columbia. 
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